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T  N  the  introductory  pages  of  the  pamphlet,  the 
’*■  doCtrines  of  which  I  am  now  about  to  defend,  I  have 
explained  the  motives  that  induced  me  to  write  it. 

Long  fince  convinced  of  the  flight  importance  of 
Britifh  commerce,  and  of  the  futility  of  our  Enemy's 
attempt  to  injure  us  by  deftroying  it,  I  felt  indignant 
that  my  countrymen  fhould  with  fo  little  reafon 
tremble  at  the  tyrant's  impotent  decrees;  and  that  they 
fhould  evince  by  their  fears  of  lofing  their  trade,  that 
his  farcaftic  allufion  to  our  (hop-keeping  notions,  was 
not  unmerited.  The  trepidations  of  thofe  who  dreaded 
that  a  nation  which  annually  at  the  loweft  computation, 
derives  a  revenue  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
from  its  foil,  might  be  ferioufly  injured  by  the  lofs  of  its 
commerce,  from  which  I  could  not  perfuade  myfelf 
that  it  derived  any  eflential  wealth,  and  from  which  at 
any  rate,  not  a  twelfth  part  of  its  annual  revenue  could 
be  drawn,  feeined  to  me  as  much  deferring  of  pity  as 
the  hallucinations  of  the  hypochondriac,  who  with  a 
fortune  of  fehoufands,  fancies  the  lofs  of  a  Angle  cuf- 
tomer  will  be  his  ruin;  and  the  one  cafe  appeared  as 
much  to  demand  an  argumentative,  as  the  other  a 
medicinal  application. 

Another  motive  had  a  confiderahle  (hare  in  leading: 
me  at  the  prefen t  jundlure,  to  give  my  thoughts  on  this 
flibjedl  to  the  public.  I  have  frequently  lamented  that 
the  true  principles  of  political  economy,— a  faience 
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important  above  moll  others  for  its  influence  upon 
human  happinefs, — fliould  be  fo  Tittle  attended  to  in 
this  country.  Dr.  Smith  has  now  been  read  and 
talked  about  for  thirty  years,  but  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  reformation  which  remains  to  be  made  in  the  popular 
opinion  upon  moll  of  the  fubjecls  which  he  treats,  the 
great  principles  of  the  fcience  have  taken  but  very 
fuperfieial  root  among  us.  In  times  of  fcarcity,  our 
magiltrates  and  clergymen  Itill  talk  about  the  evils  of 
foreftalling  and  regrating;  and  in  the  fenate,  we  full  hear 
the  value  of  a  branch  of  trade,  efti mated  by  the  balance 
of  gold  and  fiiver,  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  leave.  Errone¬ 
ous  opinions  fuch  as  thefe,  can  be  eradicated  only  by  a 
frequent  recurrence,  whenever  temporary  topics  have 
direbled  the  public  attention  to  the  fubjeel,  to  the  great 
principles  of  the  fcience.  I  was  not  without  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  intereft  excited  by  exifting  events, 
might  atlradf  the  attention  of  -many,  to  inquiries  in 
general  unjufily  regarded  as  repulfive;  and  that  the 
difcuffions  which  would  probably  be  occalioned  by  the 
unpopularity  of  my  opinions,  would,  in  the  end,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  re  full  of  the  inveftigation,  tend  to  the 
extenlion  of  the  liudy  of  political  economy  amonglt 
us. 

The  objects  which  I  had  in  view,  have  been  ao 
eomplifhed  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  there  was 
any  reafon  to  expe6f,  or  even  my  willies  led  me  to 
hope. 

I  have  had  the  fatisfadlion  to  know’,  that  many  of 
thofe  who  faw  approaching  ruin  in  the  fuccefs  of  our 
Enemy’s  projects  agai'nft  our  trade,  have  had  their  fears 
diffipated  by  my  ftatements  relative  to  the  paramount 
importance  of  our  internal  refources.  And  the  invelti- 
gation  which  the  fubjedf  has  in  confequence  undergone, 
can  fcarcely  have  failed  to  introduce  a  few  of  the  readers 
of  the  controverfy,  to  an  acquaintance  w  ith  a  branch  of 
knowledge  of  whofe  exigence  they  were  previoully  igno¬ 
rant; 
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rant ;  and  to  place  fome  of  its  principles  on  a  firmer 
bails. 

As  I  originally  promulgated  my  opinions  merely  be- 
caule  I  believed  them  to  be  true,  without  having  the 
{lighted:  intereft  to  ferve  in  maintaining  them,  I  have 
felt  no  pain  that  they  have  been  pronounced  erroneous 
by  the  majority  of  thole  by  whom  they  have  been  pub¬ 
licly  canvaffed.  I  have  read  with  as  much  initialled 
attention  as  I  could  give,  the  numerous  crjticifms  upon 
them  which  have  appeared  in  fuch  of  the  periodical 
publications  as  I  have  accefs  to ;  and  if  they  have  failed 
to  convince  me  of  the  fallacy  of  my  doCtrines,  it  has  not 
been  for  want  of  due  confideration  of  the  Itatements  of 
my  opponents. 

But,  witneffing  in  the  whole  of  them,  either  a  mifap- 
preheniion  of  my  arguments;  a  miltaken  view  of  the  con- 
clulions  which  it  was  my  objeCt  to  enforce;  or  the  ufe 
of  reafoning  to  me  in  nowife  convincing,  I  was  anxious 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  making  thofe  explanations  and 
illuftrations,  the  want  of  which,  in  confequence  of  cora- 
preffing  into  a  pamphlet  what  ought  properly  to  have 
been  expanded  into  a  volume,  feemed  to  have  given  rife 
to  moft  of  the  objections  I  had  feen.  It  would  have  been 
impoffible,  however,  fatisfaCtorily  to  have  replied  to  ar¬ 
guments  and  criticifm  fcattered  over  the  pages  of  news¬ 
papers  and  reviews,  and  I  wiihed,  therefore,  that  fome  op¬ 
ponent  might  think  proper  to  bellow  upon  me  a  com¬ 
mentary,  which  embodying  the  fubltance  of  the  chief 
objections  that  have  been  advanced,  would  be  worthy  of 
a  detailed  reply. 

Such  a  commentary  has  at  length  appeared  in  the 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Mill #  to  which  1  am  now  about  to 
advert,  and  with  which,  after  having  perufed  and  repe- 

*  “  Commerce  defended.  An  anfwer  to  the  Arguments  by  which 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  others,  have  attempted  to  prove  that 
Commerce  is  not  a  fource  of  national  wealth.’'’ 
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rufed  it  with  the  deepeft  attention,  I  can  with  truth  fay 
that  I  have  been  confiderably  gratified.  Mr.  Mili  is 
evidently  more  verfed  in  Political  Economy  than  the 
majority  of  my  periodical  afTailants;  and  recognizing  in 
him  the  author  of  a  review  of  my  pamphlet  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Eclectic  Review,  I  am  not  forry  that 
my  work  has  been  fubjecied  to  the  ordeal  of  the  detailed 
examination  of  a  political  Eeonomift,  whofe  habits  of 
criticifm  mu  ft  have  made  him  particularly  keen  high  ted 
to  the  faults  of  other  writers.  It  has  given  me  not  a 
little  fatisfadtion  that  after  fuch  -a  fcrtttiny,  I  can 
ftill  regard  the  main  principles  of  my  pamphlet  as 
unfhaken,  and  its  conclufions  as  immovable,  Mr, 
Mill  has  pointed  out  fome  apparent  inconfiftencies  ; 
he  has  detedled  fome  flight  errors,  and  he  has  employed 
ingenious,  though  I  think  inaccurate  reafoning,  in 
opposition  to  the  fubordinate  parts  of  my  argument : 
but  the  main  pofition  of  the  work — that  Britain  is 
independent  of  commerce — he  is  fo  far  from  having  over¬ 
turned,  that  he  has  explicitly  admitted  its  truth.  The 
pleafure  of  gaining  fuch  a  confirmation  of  the  folidity 
of  this  dodh'ine,  from  an  opponent,  has  fully  counter¬ 
balanced  any  trifling  pain  1  might  be  fuppofed  to  feel 
from  the  farcaflic  inuendoes  (pardonable  enough  from  a 
reviewer)  which  Mr,  Mill  has  here  and  there  thrown  out; 
and  the  misftatements  of  my  arguments,  and  grofs  mis¬ 
conception  of  my  conclufions,  which  he,  like  many  of 
bis  predecefibrs,  lias  frequently  fallen  into. 

Ciofe  upon  the  heels  of  Mr.  Mill's  work,  followed  a 
review  of  my  pamphlet  in  the  2 2d  number  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,  This  Journal  has  not  pretended  to 
enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  its  contents;  but  as 
its  authority  is  defervedly  efteemed  on  topics  of  this 
nature,  and  as  fome  of  its  arguments  are  different  from 
any  of  thofe  of  my  principal  opponent,  I  fhail  advert  to 
naoft  of  them  in  the  following  pages. — -The  explanations 
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and  illuftrations  which  will  be  called  for,  in  replying  to 
thefe  two  criticifms,  will,  I  believe,  include  an  anfwer  to 
molt  of  the  objections  that  have  been  thrown  out  againli 
me. 


BEFORE  I  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  by  Mr.  Mill  and  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer, 
in  oppolition  to  the  do&rines  of  my  pamphlet  relative  to 
the  lources  of  national  wealth,  it  will  be  neceffary,  at 
fome  length,  to  point  out  the'egregious  errors  into  which 
the  former  gentleman  has  fallen,  with  refpebt  to  the 
eonclufions  which  I  have  intended  to  deduce  from  thefe 
premifes :  and  this  is  the  more  neceffary,  that  the  fame 
errors  have  pervaded  the  reafoning  of  the  greater  part  of 
my  opponents. 

Thefe  errors  are  two.  Firft,  the  fuppohtion,  that 
becaufe  I  have  afferted  the  truth  of  the  grand  axiom  of 
the  Economifts,  that  all  wealth  is  created  by  agriculture, 
I  have  been  defirous,  or  ought  conliftently  to  have  been 
defirous,  of  an  alteration  of  our  prefen t  iy  fie m  of  in- 
duftry,  and  of  the  ceffation  of  much  of  our  prefent  atten¬ 
tion  to  manufactures,  by  wrhich  I  have  contended  that 
wealth  is  not  created.  Secondly,  the  fuppohtion, 
that  I  have  maintained  in  general,  that  wealth  cannot 
be  acquired  by  commerce,  and  that,  on  this  account,  and 
becaufe  I  have  denied  that  Britain  is  enriched  by  her 
commerce,  I  have  recommended  a  diminution  of  our 
commercial  purfuits. 

1.  That  the  former  of  thefe  fuppohtions  has  been  held 
by  Mr.  Mill,  will  be  proved  by  a  reference  to  his  work. 
He  begins  in  the  very  outfet  by  afferting  f  That  the  main 
‘  object  of  my  pamphlet,  as  I  exprefsly  hate,  is  to  apply 
4  the  doctrine  of  the  Rconomifies  to  the  prefent  circum- 
4  fiances  of  this  country/  (p.  4.)  A  little  further  on 
(p.  2  4.)  he  fay  3/  a  biasto  the  errors  of  the  agricultural  fyft  cm 

4  would 
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c  would  not  be  lefs  pernicious  than  a  bias  to  the  fyftem 
f  which  it  would  fupplantf  In  the  next  page  he  obferves, 

*  the  landholders  would  deem  themfelves  but  little  in- 

» 

‘  debted  to  thofe  gentlemen  (Mr,  Cobbett  and  my  (elf) 
s  for  the  eftablijhment  of  their  fyflem.’  And  at  page  57 
lie  fays,  ‘  let  us  here  intreat  Mr.  Spence  to  paufe  for  a 
4  moment,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  pra&ical  leifons 
4  which  he  is  fo  eager  to  teach  us.  He  would  have  us 
*'  conduct  our  affairs  on  a  plan  which  is  not  applicable 

*  to  the  prefect  fltuation  of  the  world,  and  abandon  the 
4  courfe  by  which  we  have  attained  our  acftual  pro- 
tf  fperity.* 

From  thefe  extracts,  efpecially  when  taken  in  con- 
nedtion  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  context,  it  is  clear 
that  Mr.  Mill  has  underftood  me,  as  blaming  the  exifting 
attention  to  manufacturing  induftry  in  this  country,  and 
as  recommending,  in  common  with  the  Economifts,  an 
almoil  exclufive  devotion  to  agriculture.  But  how  a 
reader  of  my  pamphlet,  and  particularly  one  who  has 
read  it  with  fuch  a  lvncean  eye  as  Mr.  Mill’s,  could  fall 
into  fuch  a  grofs  blunder,  is  inconceivable.  For  reafons 
which  I  (hall  fliordy  fpecify,  I  thought  it  important  to 
in  ft  ft  upon  the  truth  of  the  main  tenet  of  the  Economifts, 
that  the  foil  is  the  grand  fource  of  wealth;  but  fo  little 
practical  ufe  did  i  deem  it  neceftary  to  make  of  this 
axiom,  that  1  have  fpent  many  pages  in  fhewing,  that 
•manufactures  have  been  the  great  caufe  of  our  improved 
agriculture;  and  that  it  is  by  an  attention  to  manu¬ 
factures,  that  the  European  nations  can  alone  e freed:  a 
productive  cultivation  of  their  foil.  Though  I  have 
denied  that  manufactures  create  wealth,  I  have  attributed 
the  greateft  value  to  them  as  fcranfmuting  and  rendering 
permanent  the  wealth  brought  into  exiftence  by  agri¬ 
culture,  (p.  25.)  and  1  have  exprefsly  ftated,  (p.  30.)  that 
it  would  be  impofiible  for  a  merely  agricultural  nation  to 
accumulate  wealth.  Indeed,  fo  far  am  I  from  regarding 
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the  rifk  of  being  charged  with  inconfiftency)  I  have 
ftated  as  a  concluhon  from  my  reafoningson  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  induftry,  f  that  agriculture  and 
‘  manufatlures  are  the  two  chief  wheels  in  the  machine 

*  which  creates  national  wealth,  hut  that  of  thefe  two, 
(  (at  leaft  in  ftates  conftituted  as  thofe  of  Europe  are) 

*  it  is  the  latter  which  communicates  motion  to  the 
<  former’  (p.  31).  How  then  can  Mr.  Mill,  with  a  fha- 
dow  of  realbn,  charge  me  with  having  f  a  bias  to  the  errors 
f  of  the  agricultural  fyftem’ — with  wifhing  f  for  the 
'  eftabliftiment  of  this  fyftenr — or  f  with  being  defirous 

*  that  we  fhoulcl  abandon  the  courfe  by  which  we  have 

%/ 

i  attained  our  abtuai  profperity’ ?  In  fa <51,  with  reference 
to  the  admiffions  which  1  have  repeatedly  made  of  the 
value  and  neceffity  of  manufactures,  Mr.  Mill  might, 
with  greater  plaufibility,  have  charged  me  with  making  a 
diftindiion  without  a  difference;  with  denying  that 
manufactures  create  wealth,  but  virtually  admitting  that 
they  do. 

But  Mr.  Mill  will  inquire,  probably,  “  Why,  fmceycu 
(c  place  fo  little  value  in  practice  upon  this  diftinction, 
“  inlift  fo  ftrongly  upon  its  theoretical  truth;” — I  will 
endeavour  to  fatisfy  him.  two  reafons  principally 
induced  me  to  purfue  this  courfe. 

In  the  fir  ft  place,  by  inditing  upon  this  diftinction, 
I  hoped  to  contribute  in  fome  degree  to  root  out  the 
falfe  opinion  fo  prevalent  in  this  country,  that  Manu¬ 
factures  are  a  greater  fource  of  wealth  than  Agriculture, 
and  that  the  former  enrich  us  independently  of  the 
latter.™*— Mr.  Mill  will  fay,  perhaps,  that  no  fueh  abfurd 
notion  as  this,  is  commonly  entertained:  but  if  fueh  be 
his  opinion,  I  would  beg  to  refer  him  to  the  fcores  of 
pamphlets  which  in  any  degree  touch  on  this  queftion, 
where  he  w  ill  ahnoft  conftantly  find  our  Manufactures 
dwelt  upon  as  the  main  caule  of  our  greatnefs ; — 1  would 
refer  him  to  the  converfation  of  mercantile  men,  in  the 

eftimalion 
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eft  I  mat  ion  of  nine-tenths  of  whom,  the  grand  itapfa 
u  of  the  country,  the  Woollen  Manufacture,”  is  of 
infinitely  greater  confequence  than  all  our  agricultural 
induftry; — and  laflly,  I  would  refer  him  to  the  fenate, 
to  Mr.  Pitt’s  fpeeches  there,  in  which  “  the  induftry 
of  our  manufactures,  improved  machinery,  and  increaiing 
manufacturing  capital”  were  constantly  fingled  out,  as 
the  pre-eminent  caufes  of  Britifti  grandeur.  If  he  ilill 
writhes  for  a  more  precife  inilance  of  the  prevalence  of 
this  error  in  the  higheft  quarters,  let  him  look  over 
the  celebrated  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Rofe  on  the  Revenue, 
and  then  fay,  whether  ilatefmen  who  do  not  think  agri¬ 
culture  worth  adverting  to,  in  an  inquiry  of  this 
nature,  can  be  aware  of  its  paramount  importance. 
Now,  although,  therefore,  in  any  remarks  addreffed 
to  a  people  holding  coned  fentiments  oh  this  fubjeCl, 

I  might  have  deemed  it  fuperfluous  to  have;  infilled 
upon  the  eiTential  cliftinClion  which  exifts  between  agri¬ 
culture  and  manufactures,  in  the  creation  of  wealth,  I 
conceived  myfelf  imperioufly  called  upon  to  enforce 
tliis  truth,  on  readers  who  I  had  caufe  to  believe, 
were  in  general  ignorant  of  it,  or  tmimpreffed  with  its 

importance. 

» 

Secondly,  in  an  inquiry  the  profeffed  objeCl  of  which 
was  to  hold  out  the  confoling  pofition,  that  no  dimi- 
mution  of  the  revenue  either  of  the  people  or  of 
government,  need  enfue  from  the  lofs  of  commerce,  it 
was  highly  neceflary  to  dwell  upon  that  view  of  the  caufes 
of  national  wealth,  which,  juftly,  in  mv  opinion,  derives 
all  revenue  from  the  foil.  Upon  this  obvious  cOnclufiori 
from  the  fyltem  of  the  Economifls,  I  have  not  thought 
it  needful  to  dilate  in  my  pamphlet;  yet  I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  referred  to  it,  and  have  deduced  from  it  fome 
of  the  moil  important  doCtrines  there  maintained.  As 
Mr.  Mill  denies  the  truth  of  this  pofition,  I  {ball  have 
occafion  hereafter  to  attend  to  a  more  detailed  exami¬ 
nation 
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nation  of  it.  It  is  fufficient  at  prefen t  to  adduce  it,  as 
one  of  my  chief  reafons  for  inditing  fo  ftrongly  upon 
the  grand  axiom  of  the  Economifts. 

I  do  not  flatter  myfelf  that  this  ftatement  will  con¬ 
vince  Mr.  Mill  of  the  propriety  of  contending  for  the 
truth  of  the  Economifts’  dodtrine,  while  I  put  no  value 
upon  it  in  practice*  Mr.  Mill,  I  am  aware,  will  reply,  as 
he  has  already  reafoned  ifthis  pamphlet, f  If  Mr.  Spence 
*  admits  abfolutelv  the  axiom  of  the  Economifts  that 
s  land  is  the  only  fource  of  wealth;  then  he  muji  admit 
(  the  whole  of  their  fyftem  which  is  built  upon  this 
axiom  with  logical  and  unquestionable  exactness; 
but  which  we  have  found  to  be  utterly  impradticable.  ’ 
(p.  63.)  But  the  juftice  of  this  pofition  I  entirely 
deny.  There  can  exift  no  reafon  why  I  fliould  embrace 
the  concluflons  of  another,  merely  becaufe  I  admit  the 
truth  of  his  premifes.  Mr.  Mill  fays  the  concluflons 
of  the  Economifts  are  logically  deduced  from  their  axiom. 
From  this  opinion  I  beg  to  diflent;  and  as  I  have 
already  flated  the  reafons  for  this  diflent,  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  repeat  them  here.  But  that  Mr.  Mill  may  not 
run  away  with  the  notion  that  I  am  Angular  in  thus 
-admitting  the  truth  of  the  dodtrine  of  the  Economifts, 
while  I  deny  their  application  of  it,  he  mull  allow  me 
to  direct  his  attention  to  an  author  who  will  be  admitted 
to  be  of  fome  authority  on  this  point.  If  Mr.  Mill  will 
turn  to  the  introductory  part  of  the  edition  of  Dr.  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations”  by  the  French  Political  Economift 
Garnier,  where  the  author  compares  the  dodtrine  of 
Smith  with  that  of  the  French  Economifts,  he  will  ftncf 
the  following  paflage : — ‘  The  Economifts  faw  that  the 
f  original  fource  of  all  wealth  was  the  foil,  and  that  the 
f  labour  of  its  cultivation  produced  not  only  the  means 

*  of  fubflfting  the  labourer,  but  alfo  a  net  furplus,  which. 

*  went  to  the  increafe  of  the  exifting  ftock:  while  on 
f  the  other  hand,  the  labour  applied  to  the  produdtions 

*  of  the  earth,  the  labour  of  manufactures  and  commerce, 

C  ‘  caa 
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*  can  only  add  to  the  material,  a  value  exadlly  equal 

*  to  that  expended  during  the  execution  of  the  work  ; 
by  which  means  in  the  end,  this  fpecies  of  labour 

f  operates  no  real  change  on  the  total  fum  of  national 
(  riches.  They  perceived  that  the  landed  proprietors 
4  are  the  firft  receivers  of  the  whole  wealth  of  the  com- 
(  munity ;  and  that  whatever  is  continued  by  thofe  who 
4  are  not  poftefted  of  land,  muft  come  diredtly  or  indi— 
4  redtly  from  the  former;  and  hence  that  thefe  receive 
4  wages  from  the  proprietors,  and  that  the  circulation 
4  of  national  wealth  is  in  fa6t,  only  a  fucceffion  of 
6  changes  between  these  two  clafles  of  men,  the  pro* 
4  prietors  furnifhing  their  wealth,  the  non-proprietors 

*  giving  as  an  equivalent,  their  labour  and  induftry. 
g  They  perceived  that  a  tax,  being  a  portion  of  the 
4  national  wealth  applied  to  public  ufe,  in  every  inftance, 
4  however  levied,  bears  finally  upon  the  landed  pro- 
4  prietors,  in  as  much  as  they  are  the  diftributers  of  that 
4  wealth-— either  by  forcing  them  to  retrench  their 
4  luxuries,  or  loading  them  with  additional  expence; 

4  and  that  therefore,  every  tax  which  is  not  levied  diredlly 

*  on  the  rude  produce  of  the  earth,  falls  in  the  end  on 
4  the  land  proprietors. — Thefe  ajfertions  art  almoji  all 
4  incontejlible ,  and  capable  of  a  rigorous  demonjiration  ; 

4  and  thofe  who  have  attempted  to  ftiew  their  falfity,  have 
4  in  general  oppofed  them  only  with  idle  fophiftry * 

Now  we  have  here  an  author  of  undoubted  eminence* 
admitting  in  the  moft  explicit  manner  the  indifputable 
truth  of  the  principles  of  the  Economifls;  declaring  that 
all  thofe  who  like  Mr.  Mill,  have  attempted  to  (hew 
their  falfity,  have  in  general  oppofed  them  only  with  idle 
fophiftry ;  and  yet  fo  far  from  embracing  the  practical 
application  which  the  Economifts  deduced  from  thefe 
principles,  that  he  is  a  decided  difciple  of  Dr.  Smith, 
whofe  fyftem  of  Political  Economy  confldered  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  view,  he  aflerts  to  be  much  fuperior.  With  a 
knowledge  of  this  precedent,  will  Mr*  Mill  ftill  per  ft  ft 
12  that 
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that  I  rnujl  adopt  all  the  con  elutions  of  the  Economifts, 
bcaufe  I  contend  for  the  truth  of  their  premifes  l — If  M. 
Gamier  he  not  allowed  of  fufiticienl  authority  in  this  cafe, 
what  will  Mr.  Mill  fay,  if  1  can  prove  that  Dr.  Smith 
has  himfelf  admitted  the  truth  of  the  dohtrice  of  the 
Economifts,  and  that  poiitively  ?  In  book  2.  chap,  i  . 
parag.  28.  he  has  this  p ullage :  f  Lands,  mines,  and  fifh- 
f  eries  require  all  both  a  fixed  and  a  circulating  capital  to 
e  cultivate  them;  and  their  produce  replaces  with  a 

*  profit,  not  only  thofe  capitals  but  all  the  others  in  the 
g  fociety *  And  a  little  further  on  he  fays,  f  land 

*  even  replaces,  in  part  at  lead:,  the  capitals  with  which 
€  fifheries  and  mines  are  cultivated.’  IN ow  if  the  produce 
of  land,  mines,  and  fifheries,  replaces  with  profit  not  only 
their  own  capitals,  butall  the  others  in  fociety;  and  if  land 
partly  replaces  the  capitals  with  which  fifheries  and  mines 
are  cultivated,  what  is  this  but  admitting  in  the  1110ft 
pofitive  terms,  that  land  is  the  foie  fource  of  wealth  ? 
And  yet  Dr.  Smith  did  not  regard  this  admiflion  as  in- 
confiftent  with  a  theory  which  has  no  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Mill,  therefore,  is  making  an  afifertion  unwarrant¬ 
able  in  itfelf,  and  contradicted  by  the  prahti.ee  of  the 
molt  eminent  politial  Economifis,  when  he  infills  that 
an  author  embracing  the  principles  of  the  Economifts, 
mult  alfo  embrace  their  practical  eonclufions.  And 
when  he  takes  for  granted,  that  I  have  recommended  a 
fyftem  founded  on  thefe  eonclufions,  he  falls  into  a  mofl 
egregious  error,  which  the  High teft  attention  would  have 
obviated,  and  againft  which  I  muft  exprefsly  pro  tell. 

2.  The  fecond  grand  error  into  which  Mr.  Mill  has  un¬ 
accountably  fallen  in  his  examination  of  my  pamphlet, 
is  his  idea  that  it  has  been  my  object  to  prove  that  com¬ 
merce  is  never  a  fource  of  national  wealth  :  and  that 
becaufe  I  have  maintained  it  is  of  flight  importance  to 
us,  I  have  adviled  that  we  fhould  ceafe  our  attention  to 
commercial  undertakings. — In  proof  that  fuch  has  been 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mill,  I  may  firlt  cite  his  title  page. 

c  2  His 
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His  work,  he  fays,  is  f  an  anfwer  to  the  arguments  by 
-  which  Mr.  Spence  and  others  have  attempted  to 
4  prove, that  commerce  is  not  a  fource  of  national  wealth  * 
From  this,  any  one  mult  infer  that  I  had  unqualifiedly 
denied,  the  poffibility  of  a  nation’s  acquiring  wealth  from 
commerce.  Then,  in  fpeaking  of  the  neceflity  for  the 
attention  of  government  to  the  delicate  interefts  of  com¬ 
merce,  he  fays  (p*  3.)  “  But  (hould  the  legiflature  be- 

*  come  influenced  by  a  theory  hojiile  to  commerce; 
Evidently  intending  to  infinuate  that  my  theory  is  thus 
hofiile.  Again,  he  obferves,  f  Here  we  perceive  that 

all  his  reafons  againfi  the  utility  of  commerce,  &c./ 
(page  46.)  and,  (page  55.)  i  One  might  conclude,  that 
4  it  was  rather  a  rafh  doctrine  to  promulgate  that  com- 
r  merce  is  of  no  utility  to  Great  Britain.’  And  laftly, 
to  omit  other  fimilar  infiances,  he  fays  (page  57.)  ‘  He 
4  would  have  us  believe  that  commerce  is  of  no  utility; 
c  he  would  have  us  conduct  our  affairs  on  a  plan  which  is 
4  not  applicable  to  the  preferit  fftuation  of  the  world, 
e  and  abandon  the  courle  by  which  we  have  attained 

*  our  adtuai  , profperity .’- — It  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  to  fay  of  all  this.  It  is  all  grofs  mifreprefenta- 
tion;  and  mifreprefentation  fo  glaring,  that  I  can¬ 
not  conceal  my  aftonifhment,  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Mill’s 
acutenefs  and  apparent  good  faith,  fhould  have  coun¬ 
tenanced  it.  In  the  firft  place,  I  have  never  denied 
that  commerce  in  general  may  be  a  fource  of  wealth  to 
particular  nations. .  Though  in  the  abftradl,  no  wealth 
is  created  by  commerce,  particular  countries  may  transfer 
to  themfelves,  by  its  means,  a  greater  (hare  of  wealth 
than  they  would  otherwife  have  poffeffed,  and  thus 
it  certainly  becomes  a  fource  of  wealth  to  them.  This 
I  have  repeatedly  admitted  ;  and  have  exprefsly  allowed 
that  Tyre,  Venice,  and  Holland,  did  gain  riches  by  trade. 
But  not  only  have  I  granted  that  commerce  in  general, 
may  be  productive  of  wealth,  I  have  fully  conceded  that 
were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  commerce,  1 

fhould 
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Should  admit  that  we  added  ten  millions  annually  to  our 
wealth  by  it. — -In  the  feeond  place,  where  have  I  fhewxi 
any  f  hoftility’  to  commerce,  or  aderted  that  it  was  of 
no  *  utility’  to  us  ?  On  the  contrary,  in  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  my  reasoning  on  this  fubject,  1  have  faid, 

{  There  is  no  queftion  as  to  the  conveniences  arihng 

*  from  this  commerce,  and  the  reader  will  greatly  err, 

4  if  he  fuppofe  I  am  defirous  of  proving  that  it  would 
4  be  better  for  the  world  if  there  were  lefs  of  it  than 
4  there  is.  On  the  contrary,  there  cannot  be  a  warmer 

*  advocate  than  I  am,  for  its  reafonable  exterifion.* 
(p.  43.)  Again,  fo  far  from  recommending  any  alteration 
in  our  prefent  fydem,  I  have  dated  my  conviction, 

*  that  the  character  of  the  merchant  is  as  honourable 
4  and  as  edimable  as  that  of  the  farmer,  and  that  in 
4  general  honed  obedience  to  felf-intered  will  mod  effec- 

*  tually  promote  the  advantage  of  fociety.’  (p.  77.) 
And  once  more  I  obferve,  (pa.  78 .)  (  Nor  let  it  be  con- 
4  ceived,  that  the  opinion  is  here  maintained  that  a  di- 
4  minution  of  our  commerce  is  dedrable.  No  one  can 
4  be  more  deeply  impreded  than  I  am  with  the  con- 
4  yiCiion  of  the  value  of  commerce,  as  a  mean  of  pro- 
4  curing  a  mutual  interchange  of  conveniences  between 
4  didant  countries;  none  can  more  highly  appreciate 
4  its  vad  importance,  conddered  as  an  engine  for  com- 
4  municating  and  extending  civilization,  virtue,  and 

*  knowledge,  over  every  part  of  the  globe.’ — Now,  how, 
with  thefe  paflages  daring  him  in  the  face,  \u  a  work 
from  which  he  has  culled  with  fuch  painful  aliiduity, 
every  fentence  in  the  flighted  degree  apparently  incon¬ 
fident  with  any  other,  Mr.  Mill  could  pretend  to 
charge  me  with  being  hodile  to  commerce — with  de¬ 
claring  it  of  no  utility—*’  is  truly  marvellous.  That  the 
fuperficial  readers  of  my  pamphlet  fliould  fall  into  this 
miftake,  is  furprifing,  but  that  Mr.  Mill  fhould  thus 
yaife  up  a  man  of  draw  to  combat  with,  is  unaccountable. 
Cannot  Mr.  Mill  comprehend,  that  it  is  poffible  to  admit 

that 
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that  an  employment  may  be  of  utility,  without  allowing 
that  it  creates  wealth  ?  He  will  fcarcely  deny  that  our 
navy  and  army  are  of  fome  ufe,  yet  he  furely  will  not  fay 
they  enrich  us.  So  with  refpeCt  to  our  commerce ;  though 
I  deny  that  our  eflential  wealth  is  augmented  by  it,  I 
admit  that  our  enjoyments  are  ;  and  on  this  account, 
as  well  as  with  reference  to  its  agency  in  promoting  the 
happinefs  of  the  world  at  large,  I  am  no  enemy  to  it. 
Nor,  indeed,  though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  us  in  feveral  refpects,  if  we 
had  not  entered  fo  deeply  into  the  commercial  fyftem, 
have  I  recommended  even  a  partial  abandonment  of 
that  fyftem.  Well  aware  that  no  violent  change  can  be 
effected,  without  great  individual  fuffering,  I  have  de¬ 
precated  all  voluntary  diminution  of  our  commerce. 
My  aim  was  not  to  induce  the  abandonment  of  our 
commerce,  but  to  hold  up  to  my  countrymen  the  con- 
folmg  truth,  that  if,  from  any  inevitable  caufe ,  we  are 
deprived  of  it,  we  fhould  neither  be  ruined,  nor  eventually 
have  either  our  riches  or  profperity  diminilhed. 

In  concluding  this  introductory  part  of  my  reply,  in 
order  that  neither  Mr.  Mill  nor  any  future  aflailantof  my 
tenets,  may  give  himfelf  the  unneceffary  trouble  of  re¬ 
futing  pofitions  which  I  have  never  maintained,  I  will 
here  briefly  recapitulate  the  politico-economical  creed, 
which  it  was  the  objeCt  of  my  pamphlet  to  eftablifli,  and 
which  I  have  as  yet  feen  no  reafon  to  abjure.  Believing, 
then,  that  wealth  is  folely  created  by  agriculture,  I  fet 
the  higheft  value  upon  manufactures  as  being  effen- 
tial  to  tranfmuLe  the  wealth  produced  from  the  foil,  into 
another  ihape,  and  to  the  accumulation  of  capital;  as 
having  been  the  great  ftimulus  to  the  agricultural  im¬ 
provements  of  this  country;  and  as  being  {till  required 
progreffively  to  forward  thefe  improvements.  Carefully 
diftinguifhing  between  manufactures  for  home  con- 
fumption  and  thofe  for  exportation,  I  contend  that  the 
latter  are  not  neceifary  to  ftimulate  agriculture;  that  the 

wealth 
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wealth  derived  from  our  commerce  is  of  flight  value: 
and,  confequently,  that  though  its  continuance  is  on 
many  accounts  highly  deferable,  we  are  independent 
of  it,  and  if  we  lofe  it,  neither  our  profperity,  our  power, 
nor  our  greatnefs,  would  be  diminifhed. 

After  having  thus  proved  that  much  of  Mr.  Mill's 
work  is  employed  in  combating  portions  which  f  have 
never  maintained,  the  reader  will  not  be  greatly  fur- 
priled  when  I  point  out  to  him,  that  in  fact  there 
is  no  eflential  difference  between  our  doctrines  as 
to  the  grand  fources  of  national  wealth  ;  and  that 
though  we  differ  in  fome  fubordinate  theoretical  points, 
we  are  fo  nearly  of  the  fame  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
conelufions  deduced  from  them,  that  the  difference  is 
lnfignificant  in  the  extreme.  That  this  is  a  true  itate- 
ment,  will  be  feen,  when  the  following  deduction  from 
all  the  reafoning  employed  by  Mr.  Mill  has  been  read. 
‘  Commerce  then’  fays  lie  (p.  115.)  f  we  may  infer  from 

*  all  that  has  been  faid,  is  a  very  good  thing  when  it 

*  comes  fpontaneoufly,  but  a  thing  which  may  very 
c  eafily  be  bought  too  dear.  The  two  main  fprings  of 
6  national  wealth  and  profperity,  are  the  cultivation  of 

*  the  land,  and  manufactures  for  home  employment  and 
£  confumption.  Foreign  commerce  is  a  mere  auxiliary 
e  to  thefe  two.’ — So  precisely  does  this  accord  not  only 
in  fubftance,  but  in  words,  with  what  I  have  maintained, 
that  I  might  alinoll  charge  Mr.  Mill  with  copying  my 
language.  Thus  (at  p.  31.)  I  have  obferved, f  It  will  be 

*  obvious  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  agriculture  and 

*  manufactures  are  the  two  chief  wheels  in  the  machine 
s  which  creates  national  wealth/  And  again  (p.  42.) 

*  Agriculture  and  manufactures  for  home  confumption, 
(  then,  are  the  only  branches  of  induftry  effential  to  the 
s  production  and  accumulation  of  national  wealth/  And 
not  only  does  Mr.  Mill  coincide  with  me  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  infjgnificance  of  foreign  commerce  as  a  fource  of 
national  wealth,  he  admits  that  r  to  this  hour  the  found 
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8  inquirer  has  moft  frequently  occafion  for  his  efforts  irf 
4  expofing  the  errors  into  which  both  governments  and 

*  individuals  fall  by  the  remaining  influence  of  the  mer- 

*  cantile  theory  that  f  the  firm  hold  which  this  doc- 

*  trine  yet  maintains  on  the  minds  of  men,  forms  the 
'  principal  obftacle  to  the  diffuflon  among  mankind  of 
4  jufter  principles  of  political  economy  and  of  govern- 
4  ment/  (p.  14.)  that'  the  importance  of  commerce  is 

*  in  general  greatly  over-rated (p.  1*06.)  that  €  when 

*  we  hear  people  talk,  as  we  too  often  hear  them,  and  in 

*  places  too  high,  of  commerce  as  the  caufe  of  our  na- 
tional  grandeur ;  when  we  find  it  appealed  to  as  the 

*  meafure  of  our  profperity;  and  our  exports  and  our 
4  imports  quoted  as  undeniable  proofs  that  the  country 
c  has  flouriflied  under  the  draining  of  the  moft  expen- 
4  five  war  that  ever  nation  waged  on  the  face  of  the 
c  earth,  we  have  reafon  to  fmile  at  the  ignorance  or  the 
4  deceitfulnefs  of  the  fpeaker;’  (p.  2 op.)  that  4  it  is  but 
4  too  true  that  the  greater  number  of  perfons  with  whom 

*  we  converfe,  feem  to  imagine  that  commerce  creates 
c  wealth  by  a  fort  of  witchcraft  ;*  (p.  108.)  and  laftly, 
that  '  the  fee  Ample  of  our  whole  export  commerce  if 
4  not  worth  the  expence  of  the  laft  fifteen  years  war,  and 
€  that  if  it  had  been  all  facrificed  to  the  laft  ftxpence,  to 

*  fave  us  from  that  expence,  we  fiiould  have  been  gain- 

*  ers  by  the  bargain/  (p.  108.) 

Agreeing,  then,  as  Mr.  Mill  evidently  does,  with  the 
main  conclufions  of  my  pamphlet,  it  may  feem  to  fome 
perfons  a  little  lingular,  that  he  ftiould  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  write  an  elaborate  reply  to  it.  An  an- 
tagonift  of  my  do<ftrines,  worthy  of  the  name,  fiiould 
have  entitled  his  anfwer  e  Britain  dependent  on  Com- 
4  merce/  and  fiiould  have  aimed  to  prove,  that  our  riches, 
profperity  and  power,  are  chiefly  derived  from  our  trade, 
and  would  expire  with  its  annihilation.  But  an  author 
fo  decidedly  convinced  of  the  falfity  of  the  mercantile 
iyftem,  and  of  the  inferiority  of  commerce  when  com¬ 
pared 
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pared  with  agriculture,  would,  one  might  have  thought, 
have  fecn  little  call  to  controvert  the  arguments  of  a 
work  in  whofe  conclufions  he  fo  nearly  acquiefced. 
The  facl  feems  to  be,  that  Mr.  Mill  had  predetermined 
to  write  an  anfwer  to  the  work  in  queliion  before  he  had 
read  it.  Delighted  in  the  beginning  with  the  eafy  vic¬ 
tory  which  he  had  promifed  himfelf  over  an  Economilt; 
he  was  difappointed  at  liuding  in  the  fequel,  that  the 
opinions  of  this  feH  were  modified  fo  as  nearly  to  ap¬ 
proach  his  own :  but  refolved  at  all  events  to  write  a 
reply,  he  had  no  other  rdfource  than  to  overlook  the 
adhial  fyftem  recommended,  and  to  combat  an  imaginary 
advocate  for  the  deftrudtion  of  manufactures  and  the 
abandonment  of  commerce. — That  Mr.  Mill  has  thus 
perverted  my  opinions,  and  miftated  the  conclufions 
which  alone  I  have  repeatedly  laid  it  was  my  object  to 
enforce,  I  am  not,  as  I  have  before  oblerved,  forrv.  He 
has  given  me  an  opportunity  which  I  have  withed  for,  of 
pointing  out  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  views  of  my  do&rine  ; 
and  of  explaining  and  fupporting  reafoning,  which 
others  as  well  as  himfelf,  have  ftrangely  mifconceived. 


Having  thus  pointed  out  the  errors  into  which  Mr. 
Mill  has  fallen  with  refpedt  to  the  clefign  of  the  pamphlet 
he  has  replied  to,  and  his  near  accordance  with  its 
conclufions,  I  proceed  to  confider  the  reafoning  em¬ 
ployed  by  him  to  invalidate  the  arguments  by  which 
thefe  conclufions  are  fupported. — -When  the  difference 
between  two  difputants  regards  rather  the  procefs  of 
argumentation  from  which  certain  deduHions  are  in¬ 
ferred,  than  the  deductions  themfelves,  their  controverfy 
may  feem  fomewhat  unimportant.  But  truth  is  always 
of  value;  and  fome  light  can  fcarcely  fail  to  be  thrown 
on  the  fcience  which  both  Mr.  Mill  and  I  profefs  to  hold 
in  fuch  high  eftimation,  by  our  difcuffion  of  the  merits 
of  our  different  theories.-— It  will  be  convenient  to  purfue 

D  nearly 
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nearly  the  courfe  which  Mr.  Mill  has  ftruck  out,  and  1 
Hi  all  therefore  firft  advert  to  his  obfervations  on  my 
ftatements  relative  to 

The  i  lift  ability  and  insecurity  of  Britijh  Commerce . 

Mr.  Mill  terms  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the 
exifting  and  probable  diminution  of  our  commerce,  a 
mere  bugbear.  Let  us  examine  into  his  grounds  for  this 
affertion. 

He  fays,  c  Let  us  only  contemplate  for  one  moment 
the  vail;  extent  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  contider 

*  how  fmall  in  comparifon  is  that  portion  of  coaft  over 
s  which  the  fway  of  Bonaparte  extends,  and  we  ihali 

probably  conclude  with  confiderable  confidence,  that 
6  in  the  wide  world  channels  will  be  found  for  all  the 

*  commerce,  to  which  this  little  iiland  can  adminifter, 

1  Let  us  look  firft  at  the  United  States  of  America.  To 

*  thefe  we  have  for  years  fenfc  more  goods  of  Britffh 
(  manufadlure  than  to  the  whole  continent  of  Europe, 

*  Txhe  vail  commerce  of  the  Weft  India  iilands  next 
{  comes  naturally  in  view.’  (p.  8.)  He  then  goes  on  to 
inftance  Portuguefe  and  Spaniih  America,  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  vaft  (bores  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  as  i  affording  fcope  for  boundlefs 

*  commerce  though  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  were 

*  fw  alio  wed  np  by  an  earthquake/ 

In  reply  to  this,  I  muff  obferve,  firft,  that  it  is  very 
curious  that  Mr.  Mill  fhouid  inftance  among  the  great 
channels  of  our  commerce,  one  which  I  had  enume¬ 
rated  in  the  lift  of  thofe  from  which  we  were  threatened 
with  exclufion.  He  rnuft  have  known,  that  at  the  time 
he  wrote  his  pamphlet,  the  United  States  of  America,  fo 
far  from  being  a  commercial  channel  which  we  could 
regard  as  permanently  open  to  us,  was  one  to  which  we 
could  only  reckon  on  a  temporary  accefs  during  the 
fufpenfion  of  the  non-importation  ad  ;  and  fcareely  had 
lie  laid  down  his  pen,  when  the  Embargo  a6l  moft  de- 
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cidedly  proved  the  juftice  of  my  views  on  this  fubje&,  and 
the  fallacy  of  his,  by  excluding  us  from  this  molt  impor¬ 
tant  of  our  commercial  markets, — In  the  next  place, 
where  are  we  to  look  for  the  liability  of  ‘  our  vaft  com- 
‘  merce  of  the  Weft  India  iflands?’  Is  Mr.  Mill  not 
aware,  that  the  vaftnefs  of  this  commerce  is  the  effect  of 
difeafe  only ;  and  that  our  imports  from,  and  exports  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  muft  very  lhortly  be  reduced  at  lead 
one-third,  to  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  all  engaged  in 
this  trade  ?— What,  again,  has  the  ‘  immenfe  extent’  of 
South  America  to  do  with  the  reparation  of  our  lots  oi 
European  commerce  ?  As  if  extent  of  country  were  the 
meafure  of  commercial  intercourfe.  Is  Mr.  Mill 
ignorant  that  we  have  long  fupplied  the  bulk  of  the  ma¬ 
nufactures  confumed  there; — -that  fo  abundant  j  last 
market  been  flocked,  that  Britilh  manufactures  have 
often  been  fold  cheaper  in  Lima  and  llio  Janeiro  than  in 
London?  What  confolation,  then,  can  we  draw  from  the 

fubftitution  of  the  ‘  growing  demand’ of  a  few  hundred 

thoufand  Spanifti  and  Portuguefe  South  Americans,  m 
lieu  of  the  millions  we  have  formerly  fupplied  m  Europe. 
Mr.  Mill  has  accufed  me,  I  think  without  reafon,  o  ai- 
guing  unphilofophically,  in  bringing  the  inftability  of 
Britilh  commerce  at  all  into  view  ;  but  he  is  finely 
much  more  unphilofophical,  when  he  attempts  to  puzzle 
the  minds  of  his  readers  by  the  affociations  of  language, 
and  would  have  them  believe  that  becaule  the  ‘  wor 

<  is  wide,’  it  can  eafily  abforb  the  commerce  of  this 

<  little  ifland.’  What  have  little  and  great  to  ao  in  the 

matter  ?  What  commerce  requires,  is  not  extent  o.  foil, 

but  an  abundant  population,  and  a  population  moreover 

which  has  need  of  what  the  merchant  can  fupply,  and 

fomething  that  he  wants,  to  give  in  return.— lo  talk  ot 

the  coaft  of  Africa  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  opening 

a  field  of  boundlefs  extent  for  the  employment  ot  Britilh 

capital,  is  completely  to  ihifl  the  queftion.  No  one  will 

deny  that  in  time  thefe  countries  may  afford  commercia 

channels  of  extent  greater  even  than  thofe  of  Europe  or, 

t>  £  iNortii 
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North  Affteriea.  But  the  queftion  is,  can  they  now  fup- 
ply  the  lofs  of  the  latter?  If  not,  and  if  commerce  were  the 
fource  of  our  riches,  we  might  be  ruined  a  century  before 
the  exchange  could  be  effe&ed:  and  thus  the  infecurity 
and  inftability  of  our  commerce  would  be  abundantly 
proved. — It  is  not  lefs  furprifing  that  Mr.  Mill  fliould 
adduce  the  iliores  of  the  Indian  ocean  as  affording  room 
for  any  great  extenfion  of  our  commercial  intercourfe. 
Is  he  to  be  told,  that  though  the  countries  bounded  by 
this  ocean,  have  plenty  to  fell,  there  is  fcarcely  one  of 
our  manufactures  which  they  will  buy  at  a  profitable 
price;  and  that  the  precious  metals  are  almoft  the  foie 
articles  which  can  be  exported  thither  with  profit?  The 
Eaft-India  Company  have  been  endeavouring  for  thefe 
40  years  to  difcover  which  of  our  manufactures  could  be 
lent  to  India  with  profit,  but  without  fuceefs.  In  2792 
they  publiftied  ftatements  from  which  it  appeared,  that 
of  the  woollens,  iron  and  copper,  which  they  had  perfi fl¬ 
ed  to  fend,  little  of  either  could  be  fold,  and  that  little  al¬ 
moft  invariably  at  lofs.  What  opening,  then,  do  the  f  vaft 
(  fliores  of  the  Indian  ocean 5  prefent  to  our  manufactures  ? 
W  ould  Mr.  Mill  have  us  fend  earthen  ware  to  the  Chi- 
nefe;  or  manufactured  cottons  and  muflins  to  the  Hin¬ 
doos;  or  what?  The  faCi  is,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  calcu¬ 
late  upon  a  commerce  with  the  Eaft  Indies  much  greater 
than  we  already  enjoy.  No  beneficial  trade  can  be 
carried  on  between  countries  which  have  not  mutual 
wants.  But  the  wages  of  labour  in  India  are  fo  much 
lower  than  in  Europe,  in  confequence  of  their  habit  of 
living  almoft  entirely  upon  Rice,  that  in  fpite  of  all  our 
machinery  and  capital,  they  can  underfell  us  in  every 
one  of  our  ftaple  manufactures. 

After  advancing  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  {labi¬ 
lity  of  our  commerce,  whcih  we  have  juft  examined,  Mr, 
Mill  goes  on  to  fay,  ‘  That  in  regard  to  Europe  itfelf  it 

*  is  only  to  the  fuperficial  eye  that  the  power  of  Bona- 

*  parte  over  our  commerce  can  appear  important.  Not 
‘  to  mention  the  probability  that  the  Baltic,  tire  chan¬ 
nel 
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e  nel  by  which  a  great  part  of  our  commerce  has  for  & 
f  number  of  years  found  its  way  into  Europe,  will  not  long 
(  be  fliut  againft  us ;  the  very  notion  of  guarding  the  whole 

*  extent  of  European  coalt  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe 

*  to  the  Gulph  of  Venice,  mutt  appear  ridiculous  to  all 
f  men  of  information  and  reflection.’  (p.  10.)  This  argu¬ 
ment  he  fupports,  by  alluding  to  the  facility  with  which 
fmuggling  is  carried  on,  upon  our  own  coalt;  and  he  con¬ 
tends  that  the  intereft  which  the  people  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  feel  in  obtaining  Britifli  manufactures,  will  enable 
us  to  elude  the  reftridive  policy  of  Bonaparte.  With¬ 
out  enquiring  on  what  data  Mr.  Mill  grounds  his  opinion 
that  the  Baltic  will  not  be  long  fliut  againft  us,  it  is  a  fuf- 
ficient  anfwer  to  this  mode  of  reafoning,  to  appeal  to 
fads.  We  know  that  the  Continent  is  feverely  diftrefled  for 
want  of  many  commodities  ufually  obtained  from  Britain. 
Colonial  produce,  in  particular,  is  at  leaft  looper.  cent, 
dearer  than  here.  Yet  are  fugar  and  coffee  lmuggled 
into  France  and  Holland  in  any  quantity  ?  If  Mr.  Mill 
refer  to  the  Gazette  price  of  fugar,  he  wall  find  that  even 
100  per.  cent,  is  not  fufticient  to  cover  the  rifk  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  contravene  the  prohibitory  decrees  of  our 
enemy.  If  this  were  fo  eafy,  furely  by  this  time  the 
demand  for  fugar  from  the  Continent,  would  have  fome- 
wbat  raifed  its  price  here.  But  no  Inch  rife  has  taken 
place.* — Again,  let  Mr.  Mill  a  Ik  the  complaining  ma¬ 
ll  ufadurers  of  Leeds,  of  Manchefter,  and  of  Birmingham, 
if  Bonaparte’s,  decrees  have  been  of  no  effed;  and  if  the 
facility  of  fmuggling,  com  pen  fates  for  their  former  al¬ 
lowed  accefsto  the  Continent  ?  Their  piled  warehoufes 
and  unemployed  hands,  will  woefully  contradid  bis 
theoretic  dreams  refpeCting  the  inefficacy  of  Bonaparte’s 


*  The  late  temporary  advance  of  3/.  or  4*.  per  cwt.  has  beeu 
merely  in  confequence  of  a  profped  of  having  the  ufe  of  fugar 
permitted  in  the  diftilleries.. 

prohibitions. 
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prohibitions.  The  truth  is,  all  fuch  reafoning  has  re¬ 
ference  to  a  hate  of  things  now  no  longer  in  exigence* 
While  the  powers  of  Europe  were  independent  of  each 
other,  all  excluding  decrees  muff  have  been  nugatory. 
Butnow  that  it  is  wholly  fuhjett  to  one  man,  and  that  man 
Bonaparte,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  rendering  his  reftric- 
lions  effective.  Smuggling  wail  in  a  flight  degree  be 
ftill  carried  on  in  articles  of  little  bulk,  and  affiiredly 
the  hopes  of  thofe  fage  politicians  who  talk  of  bringing 
our  enemies  to  reafon  by  depriving  them  01  Peruvian 
Bark,  will  be  fruftrated;  but  it  will  be  impoffible  to  carry 
on  any  extenfive  contraband  traffic  in  fuch  bulky  articles 
as  fu^ar,  coffee,  cottons,  and  woollens. 

I  have  thus  ffiewn  the  futility  of  the  {peculations  by 
which  Mr.  Mull  has  endeavoured  to  invalidate  my  lea- 
foning  relative  to  the  inftability  of  Britilh  commerce,— 
There  vet  remains  one  view  of  the  tubjedt  to  which  he 
has  not  at  all  adverted,  though  it  occupies  feveral  pages 
of  my  pamphlet  (p,  79-87.)— the  probability  of  a  future 
diminution  of  our  commerce,  in  confequence  of  the  high 
rate  of  wages  in  this  country,  and  the  future  competi¬ 
tion  of  foreigners.  Becaufe  our  trade  has  increafed  for  the 
laff  20  years,  we  fancy  that  it  muff  continue  to  increafe : 
but  in  this  we  fhall  probably  find  ourfelves  miftaken. 
The  conllant  feenes  of  warfare  which  the  Continent  has 
exhibited  fmee  the  French  revolution,  have  deltroyed 
its  manufactures,  and  given  us  the  monopoly  nearly, 
both  of  its  market,  and  the  American  market.  But  now 
that  the  afcendancyof  Bonaparte  promifes  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  reft  of  Europe,  the  continuance  of  tran¬ 
quillity  for  many  years  to  come,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
they  will  fpeedily  regain  their  former  eminence:  and 
if  we  compare  the  price  of  labour  among  them,  with  its 
price  in  this  country,  we  fhall  fee  grounds  for  believing, 
that  their  rivalffiip  will  before  long,  materially  dimmiffi 
our  trade.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  imagine  that  we  can 

manufacture 
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nianufa&ure  the  principal  articles  of  our  export,  fo 
much  cheaper  than  the  continental  manufacturers  can. 
When  Mr.  Adams  was  in  Silefia  in  1800,  he  tells  us 
that  at  that  time,  in  the  town  of  Griinberg,  25,000  pieces 
of  broad  cloth  were  annually  made,  the  fined  equal  to 
Englifh  broad  cloth,  and  50  per  cent,  cheaper;  and 
that  they  were  accuftomed  to  fend  cloth  to  Poland, 
Huffia,  Hamburg,  and  Berlin.*  If,  then,  the  Silefians 
could  in  1800,  fell  broad  cloth  50  per.  cent,  cheaper 
than  we  could ;  when  the  prelent  tranquil  date  of  the 
Continent,  and  the  monopoly  of  that  market  which  Bona¬ 
parte  has  now  conferred  upon  them,  (hall  have  reindated 
their  manufactures  in  their  former  profperity,  what  fliould 
hinder  them  in  a  very  few  years,  from  attracting  a  large 
portion  of  the  demand  of  America  for  woollens  ?  So 
with  refpefit  to  the  other  main  articles  of  our  export; 
The  manufacturers  of  the  Continent  can  obtain  the  raw 
materials  of  hardware,  cotton,  leather,  pottery,  as  cheap 
as  we:  they,  can  and  do  adopt  all  our  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  :  they  will  foon  acquire  capital ;  and  they  will 
not  have  to  pay  above  half  the  wages  of  labour  that 
we  pay.  It  feems  impofiible,  then,  but  that  the  Continent 
in  the  iafpe  of  no  protracted  period,  will  become  a  very 
formidable  rival  t©  us,  in  many  of  our  mod  important 
branches  of  trade.  And  this  will  take  place  whether  we 
are  to  continue  at  war,  or  make,  peace.  It  is  an  inevitable 
confequence  of  our  high  and  increafing  wages  of  labour, 
and  of  the  ceffation  of  the  caufes,  which  have  hitherto 
given  us  a  monopoly  of  manufacturing  induftry.  Our 
commerce,  therefore,  exclufive  of  the  effect  which  the 
prefent  unparalleled  date  or  affairs  may  have  upon  it, 
is,  from  other  caufes,  highly  unftable  and  infecure  ;  and 
there  is  much  probability  that  it  would  be  greatly  di- 
minifhed,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  even  though  we 
ihould  have  peace  to-morrow. 


*  Travels  in  Silefia,  page  18. 
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The  fore  going  reafoning  on  this  fubjeft,  I  am  able  to 
confirm  by  the  authority  of  a  political  Economift,  whofe 
labours  have  defervedly  gained  him  a  high  reputation.5  In 
the  chapter  of  Mr.  Malthus’s  Effay  on  Population,  where 
he  has  fo  juftly  difcufied  the  different  effe&s  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  commercial  fyftems,  is  the  following 
paffage.  f  If  we  go  on  as  we  have  done  lately,  the 
e  price  of  labour  and  of  provifion  muff  foon  increafe 
f  in  a  manner  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  price  in  the 
reft  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  impoffible  that  this  ffiouid  not 
s  ultimately  check  all  our  dealings  with  foreign  powers,, 

*  and  give  a  fatal  blow  to  our  commerce  and  manufac- 
6  tures.  The  eftedl  o f  capital,  {kill,  machinery,  and 
'  eftablifiiments  in  their  full  vigour,  is  great ;  fo  great 

*  indeed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  guefs  at  this  limit :  but 

*  ftillit  is  not  infinite,  and  without  doubt  has  this  limit. 

*  The  principal  ffates  of  Europe,  except  this  fortunate 
‘  Wand,  have  of  late  fuffered  fo  much  by  the  actual 
f  prefence  of  war,  that  their  commerce  and  manufac- 

*  tures  have  been  nearly  deftroved,  and  we  raav  be  laid 

*  in  a  manner  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of 

*  Europe.  All  monopolies  yield  high  profits,  and  at 

*  prefent,  therefore,  the  trade  can  be  carried  on  to  ad- 
‘  vantage,  in  fpite  of  the  high  price  of  labour.  But 
'  when  the  other  nations  of  Europe  (hall  have  had  time 
c  to  recover  themfelves,  and  gradually  to  become  our 
f  competitors,  it  would  be  raffi  to  affirm  that,  with  the 
c  prices  of  provifion  and  of  labour  ffill  going  on  increafing 

*  from  what  they  are  at  prefent,  we  (hall  be  able  to  ftancl 
{  the  competition/* 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  too,  however  he  may 
differ  with  me  on  other  points,  is  precifely  of  the 
fame  opinion  on  this.  After  ftating  it  as  his  opinion 
that  commerce  contains  within  itfelf  the  feeds  of  its  own 
decay,  in  confequence  of  circumftances  which  occafion 


*  4to  ed.  page  444. 
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a  great  rife  of  prices  in  thofe  countries  where  it  has 
greatly  fLourifhed,  he  continues,  ‘  And  though,  owing 
e  to  the  peculiar  advantages  wre  have  enjoyed,  this 
‘  caute  has  not  yet  affe&ed  our  commerce,  yet  we  think 
c  that,  proceeding  in  the  fame  courie,  it  muft  do  lo  ulti- 
*  m ate ly.’  # 


Definition  of  the  terms  Wealth  and  Profperity . 

Mr.  Mill  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  a  criticifm  on 
the  explanation  which  1  have  given  of  the  above  terms; 
and,  after  expreifinghisdiflatisfadtion  with  my  definitions, 
he  has  prefented  us  with  one,  intended  to  be  better,  of  nis 
own.  Let  us  enquire  into  the  loliditv  of  his  objections, 
and  the  validity  of  his  pretentions  to  fuperior  accuracy. 

Firfl,  he  complains  that  the  term  Capital  is  not  defined. 
But  after  the  laboured  definition  of  this  term  by  Dr. 
Smith  and  other  Political  Lconomdls,  theie  feemed  little 
call  for  loading  the  pages  of  a  pamphlet  with  any  thing 
further  on  the  fubjedt. — -Next,  Mr.  Mdl  will  have  it, 
that  uncultivated  land  which  may  be  lendeied  pio- 
dudtive,  is  wealth  as  well  as  that  which  is  productive. 
I  do  not  think  lb.  For  by  this  rule,  Ruflia,  with  its  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres,  is  a  more  wealthy  country  than  Britain. 
_ Thirdly,  he  contends  that  the  iaft  claufe  of  the  defi¬ 
nition,  f  Thofe  things  which  men  usually  elteem  valuable, 
includes  the  other  two  claufes.  Here  1  allow  that  his 
criticifm  is  juft,  and  1  was  aware,  without  his  information, 
that  the  definition  would  have  been  more  correct,  it  the 
the  two  find  claufes  had  been  wholly  omitted.  He  will 
afk,  then,  ‘  Why  1  aider  it  to  remain  redundant  ?  for 
this  reafon  :  Intending  my  arguments  for  the  public, 
not  for  a  few  philofophers,  i  law  that  a  definition,  mtieiy 


*  Edinburgh  Rev.  No.  22.  page  447* 
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Hating  wealth  to  he  every  thing  valuable  to  man,  would  be 
too  metaphylical  for  general  comprehend  on.  I  thought  fit 
therefore,  to  aim  at  being  generally  intelligible,  though  at 
the  expence  of  Uriel  accuracy.— But  Mr.  Mill  is  not  fatis- 
fied  even  with  the  curtailed  definition.  Air  and  light,  lie 
fays,  are  valuable  to  man,  and  yet  are  not  wealth.  This 
is  one  of  thofe  carping  hypercriticifms  which  may  be 
made  upon  almoft  every  thing  in  the  (liape  of  a  definition; 
and  if  fnch  objections  had  been  worth  attending  to, 
we  mull  have  been  to  this  moment  without  an  attempt 
at  feparating  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king¬ 
doms.  Where  a  ftridtly  accurate  definition  cannot  be 
had,  we  mull  content  ourfelves  with  an  approximation 
to  accuracy.  We  {hall  fee  fhortly,  how  much  better 
Mr.  Mill  has  fucceeded  in  his  attempt  at  corre chiefs. 

Mr,  Mill’s  next  objection  is  to  the  Life  of  the  term 
abundance  in  the  definition:  but  if  he  would  have  ex- 
ercifcd  a  final!  (hare  of  candour,  he  might  have  fpared 
this  flaw.  By  the  context  it  appears  that  he  evidently 
un demands  me  to  be  fpeaking  of  national  wealth,  not 
wealth  in  the  abitradl;  and  though  in  the  hafte  of  compofi- 
tion,  I  have  omitted  the  term  national,  he  mufit  havefeen 
from  the  fucceeding  iliuftration,  that  in  this  definition 
I  had  national  wealth  in  view.  It  would  be  abfurd  to 
fav  that  wealth  in  the  abftraCl,  confifts  in  abundance  of 

a 

things  valuable  to  man  ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  na¬ 
tional  wealth  (and  this  was  obvio  ully  my  meaning)  does 
confilt  in  fucb  abundance.  The  difference  between  a  rich 
and  a  poor  nation  is  juft,  that  the  former  poffelfes 
abundance  of  what  the  latter  poffelfes  little. 

Mr.  Mill  has  found  it  tedious  to  enter  into  f  a  minute 
anafv fis  of  mv  definition  of  profperity/  fo  that  I  am 
fpared  the  trouble"  of  following  him  in  his  objections 
on  this  head.  I  mult,  however,  beg  leave  utterly  to 
deny  his  aflcrtion  ‘  that  of  the  three  clanfes  of  which  the 
f  defcriptioh  confifts,  the  laft  two  are  included  in  the 
f  firft;  as  it  is  in  the  nation  which  is  progrefiively  ad- 
ji  •  vancing 
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vancing  in  wealthy  where  the  checks  to  population  are 
few,  a  si  cl  where  employment  and  fubfiftence  are  mofh 
readily  found  tor  all  clafles  of  the  inhabitants/  (p.  22.) 
On  the  contrary,  1  contend  that  a  nation  may  be  pro- 
gieflively  advancing  in  wealth,  where  the  checks  to  po¬ 
pe  hit  ion,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fubfiflence,  are 
increaling  daily.  It  would  lead  tne  into  a  field  much  too 
wide  ioi  tins  place,  to  flafe  at  large,  the  reafons  for  this 
opinion  ,  but  Mi.  3/1  ill  and  the  reader  w ill  hod  them 
expreiTed,  better  than  I  could  exprefs  them,  in  the 
chapter  of  Mr.  Malthus’s  Eflay  on  Population,  in  titled, 
"  f  If  increafing  Wealth  as  it  a  feds  the  Condition  of  the 
-  00  r-  Poe  will  there  fee  it  clearly  proved,  that  if  a 

nation  devote  the  whole  of  its  accumulating  capital,  to 
manufactures,  and  none  of  it  to  agriculture,  its  profpe- 
rity  may  be  dreadfully  decreafing,  at  the  fame  time  that 
its  wealtli  is  rapidly  augmenting 

Laitsy,  Mr.  Mill  having  feen,  as  he  fays,  how  little 
uleful  is  my  definition  of  wealth,  favours  us  with  one  of 
his  own.  Here  we  may  finely  look  for  extraordinary 
accuracy.  What,  then,  is  this  unavailable  definition  ? 
Wealth,  according  to  him,  denotes  thofe  objedts  which 
ha\e  a  value  in  exchange.  The  vaguenefs  of  the  third 
claufe  of  my  definition  is  here  wonderfully  obviated. 
But  let  us  apply  Mr.  Mill’s  touchftone  to  this  fierling  ore." 
Water,  We  all  know,  is  purchafed  by  mod  families  in 
London.  It  has  therefore  a  value  in  exchange;  it  is 
wealth.  But  a  few  families  are  furnilhed  with  pumps: 
their  water  cofts  them  nothing.  It  is  therefore  not 
wealth.  Thus  according  to  Mr.  Mill’s  definition,  an 
object  is  wealth  at  one  door,  and  it  is  not  wealth  at  the 
next !  How  much  are  the  riches  of  thofe  towns  to  be 
envied,  where  the  water  being  conveyed  in  pipes  to  their 
houles,  has  a  value  in  exchange !  And  how  grievous  is 
the  lot  of  thofe  poor  cities,  where  every  houfe  being  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  pump,  the  inhabitants  obtain  this  fiuid°wit li¬ 
mit  ex  pc  nee  I  It  is  fair  to  try  Mr.  Mill’s  definition  by 
his  own  tefi,  and  when  thus  tried,  it  is  found  not 

E  2  a  whit 
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a  whit  more  accurate  than  that  which  it  was  intended 
to  fupereede.  The  fact  is,  that  perhaps  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  frame  a  definition  of  wealth  that  (hall  not  be 
liable  to  fome  exceptions.  Of  the  two— Mr.  Mill’s  and 
my  own — I  naturally  prefer  the  latter;  and  if  fcru- 
tinized,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  liable  to  objections  fo 
ierious  as  his.  It  is  not  perhaps  incorrebf,  to  call  pure 
air  and  good  water,  portions  of  national  wealth ;  but  if 
a  nation  be  rich  in  proportion  as  it  pofTeffes  articles  of 
value  in  exchange,  it  follows  that  a  drought,  which  makes 
every  drop  of  water  in  one  of  the  Weft  India  [(lands 
of  great  exchangeable  value,  is  a  mean  of  increafing  its 
wealth  :  which  is  pretty  nearly  nonlenfe. 


Of  Land,  as  the  foie  fource  of  Revenue, 

Mr.  Mill  has  admitted  the  vafi  fuperiority  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  a  fource  of  revenue,  over  every  other  branch 
of  induftry ;  and  in  this  admillion  be  is  followed  by  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer.  But  both  thefe  authors  contend 

O 

that  agriculture  is  far  from  being  the  foie  fource  of  re¬ 
venue.  Manufactures,  they  affert,  are  entitled  to  claim 
a  high  rank  in  this  refpect.  Their  reafons  for  this  opinion 
are  not  detailed  fo  fully  as  to  admit  of  a  elofe  exami¬ 
nation,  without  a  previous  ftatement  of  the  arguments 
which  induce  me  to  maintain  a  contrary  pofkion.  In 
the  prefent  fection,  therefore,  I  (hall,  in  the  firft  place, 
endeavour  to  explain  that  view  of  the  fubject  which  I  am 
led  to  entertain — or,  in  other  words,  to  (hew  that  the 
revenue  of  every  member  of  fociety  in  this  country,  is 
derived  from  the  foil;  and  in  the  next  place,  I  fhali 
advert  to  the  arguments  by  which  my  opponents  main¬ 
tain  a  contrary  opinion. * 


*  In  the  following  inquiry  I  purpofeiy  leave  foreign  commerce 
entirely  out  of  confideration.  This  is  neceffary  for  the  fake  of 
diftin&ncfs.  It  will  be  hereafter  feen  what  value  I  attribute  to  this 
branch  of  mduitry  as  a  fource  of  revenue. 

But 
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But  before  proceeding  to  this  explanation,  it  is  ne- 
eeffary  to  inbit  upon  two  pofitions,  which,  however 
obvious  and  incontrovertible,  feem  to  be  lei  tout  of  view 
bv  molt  of  thole  who  fpeeulate  on  this  fubjeet. 

Fir  ft,  That  of  all  the  wants  of  man,  food  is  the  moil 
indifpen fable;  and  that,  when  provided  with  this,  and 
the  neceffary  raw  materials,  he  is  able  to  fupply  all  his 
other  wants  with  facility.  Thus,  provide  me  with  a 
million  quarters  of  wheat,  and  the  raw  materials  required, 
and  I  can  without  difficulty  build  a  fleet  of  fhips,  a 
bridge,  a  palace — -or  manufa&ure  woollens,  linens,  or 
whatever  luxury  i  am  deflrous  of  poffefling.  The  pof- 
feffion  of  the  requilite  quantity  of  food,  will  give  me  the 
command  of  all  the  labour  I  require ;  and  whether  I 
need  tools  or  machines  for  effecting  my  objeft,  this  tood 
will  enable  me  to  fabricate  them.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  without  food,  no  Aiips,  or  bridges,  or  palaces,  could 
be  built — no  woollens,  or  linens,  manufadured.  Though 
fur n idled  with  axes,  and  hammers,  and  trowels — with 
looms,  and  manufactories  in  profuflon,  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  colled  the  neceffary  labourers,  if  food  were  wanting; 
and  we  fhould  And  no  poflibility  ol  converting  thefe  im¬ 
plements  into  food.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  converting 
i oo  quarters  of  wheat,  by  the  intervention  of  the  labour 
of  man,  into  a  {team -engine  ;  but  no  labour  can  tranf- 
mute  a  fleam-engine  back  again,  into  ioo  quaiteis  of 
wheat. — Thus,  then,  there  is  an  eflential  and  important 
difference,  between  wealth  derived  from  the  foil,  and 
manufactured  wealth. 

Secondly,  That  where  food  in  fufficient  abundance  is 
prod  need,  the  principle  of  population  will  readily  lupply 
labourers  in  adequate  proportion  ;  and  that  the  operation 
pf  this  principle,  effedually  gives  to  thole  who  have 
pofleffiou  of  the  food  of  any  country,  an  abfolute  com¬ 
mand  over  the  labour  of  thole  who  are  not  lb  poffefied, 
at  a  rate  which  never  exceeds  what  is  barely  fufficient  to 
fupply  the  latter  with  the  needfaries  of  life. 


Let 
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Let,  ns  now  inquire  from  what  fource  the  revenue  of 
the  different  claffes  of  fociety  in  this  country,  is  derived: 
and  to  avoid  the  intricacy  induced  by  the  intervention 
of  a  circulating  medium,  let  us  revert  to  a  fuppofition 
which  we  have  before  found  ufeful,  and  confider  what 
would  take  place  in  this  refpect,  if  all  t  ran  factions  were 
carried  on  by  barter.  On  fuch  a  fuppofition,  it  is  un» 
deniable,  that  the  revenue  of  the  clafs  of  land  proprietors, 
and  of  farmers,  would  be  wholly  derived  from  the  foil ; 
and  we  muff  obferve,  too,  that  this  revenue  is  0  perfect 
new  creation.  Ine  farmer  brings  into  exiffence  food  for 
himfelf,  and  at  the  fame  time  food  for  five  or  fix  other 
human  beings.  The  queftion  is,  whether  .the  other 
claffes  of  fociety,  the  manufacturing  and  unproductive 
claffes,  can  be  laid  in  this  manner  to  create  their  revenue, 
and  whether  it  is  not  merely  transferred  to  them  from  the 
agricultural  claffes.  Now  as  food  is  the  principal  want 
of  the  great  bulk  of  fociety,  it  cannot  require  any  words 
to  prove,  that  this  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  unproductive  claffes,  muff  neeeffarily  be 
drawn  from  the  foil,  and  confequently  come  from  the 
agricultural  claffes,  who  transfer  it  to  them  in  exchange 
for  manufactured  articles  and  fervices  of  various  kinds. 
It  is  equally  clear,  that  the  raw  materials  employed  in 
different  manufactures,  muff  come  from  the  foil,  and, 
therefore,  be  transferred  from  the  agricultural  claffes. 
There  can  be  no  difpute,  then,  that  by  far  the  largeft 
portion  of  the  revenue  of  every  member  in  fociety,  muff 
be  derived  from  the  foil.  Controverfy  can  exift  only,  with 
refpect  to  that  final!  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  unproductive  claffes,  confiffing  of  the 
difference  in  value  between  manufactured  articles  in 
their  manufactured  and  raw  ftate.  N ow,  to  me  it  appears 
a  reafon  quite  fufilcient  to  induce  us  to  regard  this  por¬ 
tion  of  their  revenue  as  a  transfer,  merely,  that  in  con¬ 
verting  this  raw  into  manufactured  produce,  food,  which 
has  been  derived  from  the  foil,  has  been  conliuned  ;  and 

that 
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that  the  additional  value  conferred,  is  only  equal  to  that 
oi  the  food  expended. 

An  illuftrative  example  will  make  this  reafoning  more 
clear.  Suppote  a  land-owner  to  cultivate  his  own  pro¬ 
perty,  and  that  after  every  expence  is  paid,  there  remains 
a  net  Jurplus  of  1000  quarters  of  wheat,  befides  wool  &c 
1ms  is  h,s  revenue,  and  is  furely  derived  from  the  foil! 
120  quarters  of  this  wheat,  and  the  raw  materials,  he 
appropriates  to  the  manufacturing  of  woollens  for  his 
family;  m  fabricating  which,  ten  men  have  been  employed 
a  year,  each  receiving  ro  quarters  of  grain  for  his  labour. 

ms  then,  is  their  revenue,  and  is  certainly  derived  from 
toe  tod.  Hut  4  quarters  are  as  much  as  each  family 
requires  for  food:  i  quarter  is  paid  by  each  for  the  rent 
ot  a  cottage  to  a  neighbouring  houfe  proprietor,  who 
tmis  derives  a  revenue  of  10  quarters  of  grain  from  his 
cottages;  which  is  ftiil,  however,  drawn  fiom  tiie  foil. 
Another  quarter  is  paid  by  each  to  the  clothier  and 
taylor  for  manufacturing  and  making  his  deaths  ;  who 
tnus  in  turn  derive  a  revenue  from  this  expenditure, 
winch  is  till)  drawn  from  the  foil.  A  third  quarter  is  paid  to 
toe  phyfieian,  whole  revenue  contltts  of  portions  of 
revenue  originally  drawn  from  the  foil,  transferred  to 
him  from  his  patients.  The  remaining  3  quarters  are 
exchanged  for  various  other  articles,  and  thus  form  a 
portion  of  the  revenue  of  other  manufacturers,  &c.  In 
the  tame  way,  the  matter  manufacturer  who  furniflied 

,  e  ten  woo]!en  manufacturers  with  their  looms,  until 
tne  completion  oi  their  work,  might  receive  a  profit  of 
20  quarters  of  wheat  as  the  intereft  of  his  capital.  An 
accumulation  of  fimilar  profits  forms  his  revenue,  which 
however  we  mu  ft  regard  as  derived  from  the  foil.  It 
uou.d  be  endlefs  io  trace  the  ramifications  into  which 
tins  onginal  creation  of  revenue  from  the  foil  would 
natmaliy  t'piead  itielf.  Ihe  reader  will  readily  perceive 
tnat  by  extending  the  illuftration,  it  might  be  clearly 
hie'.vn.  Shat  this  revenue  of  1000  quarters  of  wheat. 


might 
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wighfc  befcome  the  foie  revenue  of  feveral  hundreds,  and 
contribute  to  that  of  feveral  thoufands  of  individuals, 
none  of  whom,  however,  could  with  any  propriety  be 
confidered  as  creating  their  revenue. 

The  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Mill  has  indirectly 
endeavoured  to  difprove  the  pofitions  juft  laid  down, 
will  be  adverted  to  in  the  fequel ;  but  as  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  has  more  direclly  oppofed  the  reafoning  in¬ 
tended  to  fup port  them,  I  (hall  here  attend  to  his 
ftatements.  He  fays,  that  f  he  agrees  entirety  with?  Dr. 
'  Smith,  that  the  real  revenue  of  the  whole  fociety  is  to 
‘  be  eftimated,  not  Only  by  all  the  food  that  is  con  fumed, 
*  but  alfo  bv  all  the  manufactures  and  commodities  of  all 

V 

e  kinds,  which  are  produced  during  that  confumption, 
‘  or  what  amounts  to  nearly  the  fame  thing,  by  the  value 
(  of  all  that  each  individual  con  fames,  which  evidently 
<  confifts  not  only  in  a  certain  portion  of  food,  but  in  a 
£  certain  quantity  of  manufactures  and  other  com- 
'  modifies  in  addition  to  it.’  (p.  431.)  Now,  this 
argument  appears  to  me  to  involve  as  grofs  a  fallacy,  as 
if  the  Reviewer  were  to  contend,  that  the  income  of  an 
individual,  ought  to  be  eftimated,  firit,  by  the  amount  of 
what  he  fpends,  and  then,  by  the  amount  of  what  he 
buys; — as  if  be  were  to  fay,  that  a  man  who  fpends 
£.  1000  a  year,  is  worth  ,£.  2000  a  year,  while  he  that 
pofleffes  £.  1000  a  year  without  fpending  it,  is  but  half 
as  rich  as  the  former.  The  Reviewer  will  allow,  becaufe 
Dr.  Smith  has  allowed  it  before  him,  that  the  great  home 
trade  of  any  country,  confifts  in  the  exchange  of  food  and 
raw  produce,  for  manufactured  produce,  and  he  will 
lcarcely  dilpute,  that  in  a  country  producing  its  own 
food,  the  value  of  its  annual  produce  of  food  and  raw 
produce,  muft  be  greater  than  that  of  manufactured 
produce.  Does  the  Reviewer,  then,  mean  to  fay,  that 
the  lurplus  raw  produce  and  food  of  the  cultivator,  and 
the  manufactures  for  which  he  exchanges  thefe,  both 
conftitute  his  revenue.?  Iffo,  he  is  guilty  of  the  ahfurdity 
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which  has  been  juft  alluded  to,  in  regarding  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  a  revenue  as  doubling  it.  But  perhaps  he 
means  to  fay,  that  the  furplus  raw  produce  aijd  food  of 
the  cultivators,  conltitute  their  revenue,  and  the  manu¬ 
factured  produce,  the  revenue  of  the  clafs  of  manu¬ 
facturers  ;  and  that  both  together  eonftitute  the  revenue 
of  the  fociety,  which  is  neither  greater  nor  lels  for  the 
exchanges  made  between  the  two.  But  on  this  fup- 
pofition,  which  is  the  only  remaining  one  lean  fee  room 
for,  the  error  is  as  great  as  before.  The  Reviewer  forgeti  _ 
that  the  revenue  of  the  cultivators  is  derived  from  the 
bounty  of  nature — it  is  a  new  creation  which  has  nothing 
to  replace;  whereas  the  revenue  of  the  clafs  of  manu<- 
faCturers  (fuppofmg  it  to  conlilt  of  m  ami  failures)  has 
been  produced  by  the  extinction  of  another  revenue,  and 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  is  mortgaged  for 
the  purpofe  of  replacing  the  revenue  which  has  been 
expended  in  producing  it.  The  Reviewer  has  clearly  here 
been  milled  by  that  conftant  fource  of  error  in  politico- 
economical  fpeculations — -the  employment  of  a  cir¬ 
culating  medium.  Becaufe  by  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  and  the  ufe  of  money,  the  manufacturer  can 
command  all  the  raw  materials  and  food  he  is  in  want  of, 
and  poflpone  his  fales  to  a  diliant  period,  the  Reviewer 
has  been  deluded  with  the  notion  of  his  creating  a 
revenue.  But  if  the  prefent  fyltem  of  fociety  were  to  ex  ill 
without  the  intervention  of  money,  and  the  land  owners 
were  to  advance  to  the  manufacturers  raw  produce  and 
food,  and  in  return  to  receive  manufactured  produce, 
furely  the  Reviewer  would  not  contend  that  in  that  cafe 
any  revenue  could  be  faid  to  be  created  by  manu¬ 
factures. 

Let  us  allay  this  mode  of  reafoning  by  an  example. 

A  land  owner  at  the  end  of  harvelt,  when  all  the  expences 
of  cultivation  have  been  paid,  has  a  furplus  of  200 
quarters  of  corn.  This  is  his  revenue  for  the  enfuing 
year,  ffe  vvilhes  to  appropriate  half  of  this,  to  the 
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building  of  a  new  houfe:  he  therefore  engages  10  men* 
who,  on  being  fupplied  with  10  quarters  of  corn  each, 
and  the  neceftary  tools,  engage  in  the  next  twelve  months 
to  complete  this  building;  procuring  the  requifite  ftone 
and  timber  from  their  employer's  quarries  and  woods. 
iNow,  could  thefe  100  quarters  of  corn,  and  this  new 
houfe,  be  both  regarded  as  the  revenue  of  this  land 
owner  ?  Surely  not.  He  has  fpent  his  revenue  in  the 
ereCtion  of  a  houfe.  But  what  conftitutes  the  revenue 
of  the  10  labourers  who  have  built  it?  The  houfe? 
Jmpoffible.  They  could  at  noinftant  claim  a  right  to  a 
grain  of  the  ftone,  or  a  chip  of  the  wood  confumed  upon 
it.  What  then  ?  Why  indisputably,  according  to  my 
conception,  the  too  quarters  of  corn  which  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  them  by  the  land  owner.  Thefe  alone,  which 
they  had  no  fhare  in  creating,  could  be  regarded  as  their 
revenue;  and  this  revenue  is  that  alone  which,  m  this 
tranfaction,  could  be  faid  ever  to  have  any  exiftenee,-— * 
There  is  not  a  Angle  cafe  of  manufactures  to  which  this 
example  may  not  be  applied  ;  and  in  all,  as  in  the  prefeut 
inftance,  if  fitted  to  the  bottom,  it  will  be  feen,  that 
manufactures  are  objects  upon  which  revenue  is  fpent, 
not  levenue.  If  man  could  live  upon  air,  and  pick 
wool  and  cotton  from  every  hedge,  without  charge,  he 
might  then  be  faid  to  create  a  revenue  by  manufacturing 
induftry;  but  fo  long  as  he  muft  eat  food,  and  fo  long 
as  the  piolific  power  of  nature  neceftanly  limits  the  price 
of  his  labour  to  a  quantity  of  food  barely  fufficient  to 
fupply  the  neceftaries  of  exiftenee,  manufactures 
can  never  with  juftice  be  regarded  as  a  fource  of 
revenue. 

But  the  Reviewer  has  another  objection  on  ihis  head 
which  deferves  fome  attention,  A  few  pages  further  on, 
he  obferves,  “  It  is  very  far  from  being  true  that  the 
manufacturer  derives  the  whole  of  his  revenue  from 
€  proprietors.  He  derives  indeed  his  food,  and 

whatever  raw  materials  lie  may  want  of  home  growth, 

s  *  which 
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6  which  we  are  moft  perfectly  ready  to  acknowledge,  are 

*  the  moft  important  becaufe  the  moft  neceflary  part  of 
(  his  revenue;  but  for  his  cloaths,  his  houfes,  his  fur- 
e  niture,  and  numberlefs  other  articles  of  comfort  and 
c  convenience,  which  unqueftionably  form  a  part  of  the 
f  revenue  he  conismes,  and  often  the  largeft  part,  he  is 
r  indebted  to  other  manufacturers.  Each  manufa^urer 
s  and  artificer  becomes  a  container  and  artificer  to  his 
6  brother  manufacturers  arid  artificers  in  different  lines  5 

<  and  if  hiftory  tells  true,  the  ftates  of  Holland  and 

*  Venice,  particularly  the  latter,  at  the  period  of  their 
<•  grealeft  profperity,  experienced  all  the  enriching  effects 

<  that  can  arife  from  a  great  conlumption,  without  the 
«  aid  of  many  land  proprietors.’  (p,  435.)  In  reply  to 
this,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  the  firft  place,  that  if  we  fully 
admitted  the  Reviewer’s  petition,  the  revenue  derived 
from  manufactures  would  be  extremely  trifling;  for  we 
know  that  nine  tenths  of  the  revenue  of  nine  tenths  of 
focietv,  is  compofed  of  food  and  the  raw  produce  of  the 
manufactures  they  rconfume.  When  we  have  enume¬ 
rated  *  food  and  cloathing,’  we  have  little  more  to  ft  ate  as 
the  revenue  of  the  bulk  of  mankind.  ‘  Houfes’  ferye 
the  purpofe  of  generations;  and  s  furnitme  foi  years ^ 
and  therefore  can  with  no  propriety  be  called  revenue. — 
But  there  is  no  need  to  admit  tire  accuracy  of  the 
Reviewer’s  ftatement.  The  obfervations  before  made, 
render  it  obvious  that  he  has  again  fallen  into  the  miftake 
of  confidering  men  as  wtherial  beings,  who  can  live 
without  food.  How  can  manufacturers  and  artificers, 
exchange  their  manufactured  produce  with  their  brother 
manufacturers,  Unleft  they  had  derived  from  fomewhere, 
a  revenue  to  fubfift  upon  during  its  fabrication  ?  This 
transferred  revenue  they  have  fpent  in  producing  articles, 
which,  therefore,  have  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  fecond 
revenue  — But  it  is  needleft  to  repeat  the  arguments 
Which  have  juft  been  ufed,  I  would  merely  obferve  with 

reipeCt  to  Venice  and  Holland,  that  theie  ftates  ac- 
'  1  p  2  quired 
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buired  riches  and  the  power  of  confuming,  by  their 
carrying  trade  and  the  monopoly  profits  which  the  then 
infant  ftate  of  commerce  afforded  them:  and  the  latter, 
betides,  derived  an  immenfe  revenue  from  its  extenfive 
filhery,  which,  in  calling  the  foil  the  foie  fcuice  of 
revenue,  I  by  no  means  intend  to  exclude. 

One  main  caufe  of  the  errors  of  the  Reviewer  now 
pointed  out,  and  of  thofe  of  Mr.  Mill  which  will  here- 
aftei  be  adverted  to,  is  their  confounding  the  very  diftindt 
ideas  of  creation  and  accumulation.  That  a  nation 
which  accumulates  the  manufactures  into  which  it  has 
tran (muted  its  food,  will  be  richer  than  one  which  con- 
fumes  its  food  without  fuch  a  traofmutation,  is  as  clear 
as  that  the  man  who  fpends  his  income  in  buildings, 
paintings,  &c.  will  be  richer  than  be  who  confumes  it  in 
luxurious  gratifications  of  the  palate.  (See  Dr.  Smith. 
b.  2.  chap.  3.  towards  the  end).  But  this eircumftance 
by  no  means  proves  that  wealth  is  created  by  i'uch  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  general  introduction  of  vaccine  inocu- 
ation  would  doubtlefs/aw  many  lives  to  the  State;  but 
we  thou  Id  be  apt  to  ftare  with  furprife,  if  Dr.  Jenner  had 

claimed  a  reward  for  a  difcovery  that  created  human 

beings. 


The  preceding  ftatement  of  thereafons  which  induce 
me  to  hold  the  opinion  that  agriculture  is  the  foie  fource 
ot  revenue,  will  neither  have  its  truth  proved  nor  dif- 
proved  by  the  citation  of  authorities  in  its  favour-  but 
as  it  may  tend  to  (hew  that  i  am  not  Angular  in  main' 
an, mg  this  opimon  at  the  prefent  day,  and  as  the  Edin- 
ouigii  Reviewer  may  poflibly  not  deem  it  Co  very  pre- 
poi  erous,  if  it  (hall  prove  to  have  been  very  recently 
ic  e  by  a  poliucal  Economift,  for  whofe  attainments 
f 1  or  h,s  co,adjutors  have,  on  various  occafions,  pro- 
ieilcd  great  relpedt,  I  (hail  here  beg  leave  to  quote  the 

fentimeftU 
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ferttiments  of  Mr.  Mai  thus  on  this  queftion.  And  it 
will  be  allowed  that  the  tefiimony  of  this  gentleman  is 
entitled  to  greater  attention,  when  it  is  underftood  that 
he-is  far  from  being  a  blind  follower  of  the  Ecoiiomuls.— « 
After  giving  it  as  his  perfuafion  that,  in.fome  fenfes,  the 
definitions  of  national  wealth,  both  of  Dr.  Smith  and  the 
Economifts,  are  correct,  he  continues;  *  Whichever  of 

*  thele  two  definitions  is  adopted  as  the  beft  criterion  of 

*  the  wealth,  power,  and  profperity  of  a  State,  the  great 
‘  pofitiort  of  the  Economilts  will  always  remain  true,  that 

*  the  furplus  produce  of  the  cultivators  is  the  great  fund 

*  which  ultimately  pays  all  thofe  who  are  not  employed 
f  upon  the  land.  Throughout  the  whole  world  the  niun- 
‘  ber  of  manufacturers,  of  proprietors,  and  of  perfons  en- 
‘  gaged  in  the  various  civil  and  military  p rebellions, 

*  mult  be  exactly  proportioned  to  this  furplus  produces 
f  and  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  increale  beyond  it. 

‘  If  the  earth  had  been  fo  niggardly  of  her  produce  as 
1  to  oblige  all  her  inhabitants  to  labour  for  it,  no  manu- 

*  fadturers  or  idle  perfons  could  have  exified.  But  her 
i  firft  intercourfe  with  man  was  a  voluntary  prefent;  not 
(  very  large,  indeed,  but  fufficient  as  a  fund  for  his  fub- 

*  iiftence,  till  by  the  proper  exercife  of  his  faculties  he 
f  could  procure  a  greater.  In  proportion  as  the  labour 

*  and  ingenuity  of  man,  exercifed  upon  the  land,  have 
s  increaled  this  furplus  produce,  leifure  has  been  given 
f  to  a  greater  number  of  perfons  to  employ  themfeive*  in 

*  all  the  inventions  which  embellifii  civilized  life.  And 

*  though,  in  its  turn,  the  defire  to  profit  by  thele  inven- 
(  tions  has  greatly  contributed  to  ftimuiate  the  cultiva- 
'*  tors  to  increale  their  furplus  produce;  yet  the  order  of 

*  precedence  is  clearly  the  furplus  produce;  becaule  the 
(  funds  for  the  fubfiitence  of  the  manufacturer  mult  be 
‘  advanced  to  him,  before  he  can  complete  his  work  ; 
<  and  if  we  were  to  imagine  that  we  could  command  this 
4  furplus  produce  whenever  we  willed  it,  by  forcing  ma- 
4  nufactures,  we  fhould  bff  quickly  admonillied  of  our 

*  grofs 
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K  grofs  error  by  the  inadequate  fupport  which  the  work- 
4  man  would  receive,  in  fpite  of  any  rife  that  might  take 
4  place  in  his  nominal  wages.’ *  Then,  after  observing, 

*  That  it  is  a  very  great  error  to  flip  pole  that  the  lyfteni 

*  of  the  Economitts  is  really  unfavourable  to  mannfac- 
4  tures’: — that,  4  in  the  hittory  of  the  world  the  nations 
4  whole  wealth  has  been  derived  principally  from  manu- 
r  faclures  and  commerce,  have  been  perfectly  ephemeral 

*  being's  compared  with  thole  the  bafis  of  whole  wealth 
4  is  agriculture’; — and  that  4  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
4  that  a  State  which  fubfitts  upon  a  revenue  furnifhed  by 
4  other  countries,  mutt  be  infinitely  more  expofed  to  all 
4  the  accidents  of  time  and  chance  than  one  which  pro- 
4  duces  its  own’: — Mr.  Mai  thus  goes  on.  to  fay: — 4  No 
4  error  is  more  frequent  than  that  of  miftaking  effects  for 
4  eaufe  s.  We  are  fo  blinded  by  the  fliewinefs  of  com- 
4  merce  and  manufactures,  as  to  believe  that  they  are 
4  almott  the  foie  eaufe  of  the  wealth,  power,  and  prof- 
4  perity  of  England.  Bui  perhaps  they  may  be  more 
4  juttly  confidered  as  the  conlequences  than  the  eaufe 
4  of  this  wealth.  According,  to  the  definition  of  the 
4  Economitts,  which  confiders  only  the  produce  of  land, 

4  England  is  the  richett  country  in  Europe  in  proportion 
4  to  her  flze.  Tier  fyfte-m  of  agriculture  is  beyond  com- 
4  parifon  better,  and  confequently  her  furplus  produce  is 
4  more  confiderable.  France  is  very  greatly  fuperior  to 

England  in  extent  of  territory  and  population;  but 
wnen  the  furplus  produce,  or  dilpofable  revenue  of 
4  the  two  nations  is  compared,  the  fuperiority  of  France 
4  almolt  vanishes.  And  it  is  this  great  furplus  produce 
4  m  England,  anfmgfrom  her  agriculture,  which  enables 
4  her  to  fupport  fuch  a  vaft  body  of  manufacturers,  fuch 
4  formidable  fleets  and  armies,  fuch  a  crowd  of  perfons 
engaged  in  the  liberal  profellions,  and  a  proportion  of 
4  the  fociety  living  upon  money  rents,  very  far  beyond 


EfTay  on  Population,  4to  ed.  p.  435. 
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e  what  has  ever  been  known  in  any  other  country  in  the 

*  world.’  # 

In  addition  to  this  (h  iking  teftimony  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  I  am  now  contending  for,  I  (hall  alfo 
here  quote  Mr.Malthus’s  obfervations,which  are  perfectly 
accordant  with  my  own  opinions,  T  relative  to  the  con¬ 
fined  and  erroneous  conceptions  of  thofe,  who,  in  contem¬ 
plating  the  importance  of  the  revenue  derived  from  land, 
reftricl  their  view  to  the  net  money  revenue  received  by 
the  clafs  of  land  proprietors.  f  If,’  fays  lie,  *  in  afTert- 
(  ing  the  productiveness  of  the  labour  employed  upon 

*  land,  we  look  only  to  the  clear  monied  rent  yielded  to 
(  a  certain  number  of  proprietors,  we  undoubtedly  con- 
‘  (ider  the  fubjeht  in  a  very  contracted  point  of  view. 

*  The  quantity  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  cultivators 
f  is  indeed  meafured  by  this  clear  rent  ;  but  its  real 
(  value  confifts  in  its  capability  of  fupporting  a  certain 
1  number  of  people,  or  millions  of  people,  according 
(  to  its  extent,  all  exempted  from  the  labour  of  pro- 
‘  curing  their  own  food,  and  who  may,  therefore,  either 
f  live  without  manual  exertions,  or  employ  themfelves 
f  in  modifying  the  raw  produce  of  nature  into  the  forms 
£  bed  fuited  to  the  gratification  of  man.  A  net  monied 

*  revenue  arifing  from  manufactures,  of  the  fame  extent, 
(  and  to  the  fame  number  of  individuals,  would  by 
(  no  means  be  accompanied  by  the  fame  circumitances. 
'  It  would  throw  the  country  in  which  it  exifted,  into 
(  an  abfolute  dependence  upon  the  furplus  produce  of 
(  others ;  and  if  this  foreign  revenue  could  not  be 

*  obtained,  the  clear  monied  rent,  which  we  have  fup- 
(  pofed,  would  be  abfolutely  of  no  value  to  the  nation.’ J 
• — And  again,  in  lpeaking  on  the  fubject  of  taxation, 
Mr.  Malthus  obferves,  *  The  real  furplus  produce  of 
f  this  country,  or  all  the  produce  not  actually  confumed 

S'" - - - - - - - 

*  Eflay  on  Population,  4  to  ed.  p.  437. 

■J-  See  note  in  * Britain  independent  of  Commerce, ’  p.  32.  J  p.  433. 

4  by 
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f  by  the  cultivators,  isa  very  different  thing,  and  ftiould  be 

*  carefully  diftingnifhed  from  the  fum  of  the  net  rents  of 

*  the  landlords.  This  fum  it  is  fuppofed  does  not  much 
‘  exceed  a  fifth  part  of  thegrofs  produce.  The  remain- 

*  ing  four  fifths  is  certainly  not  confumed  by  thelabourers 
f  and  horfies  employed  in  agriculture  ;  but  a  very  con- 

*  derable  portion  of  it  is  paid  by  the  farmer,  in  taxes, 

‘  In  the  inflruments  of  agriculture,  and  in  the  manu- 
‘  failures  ufigd  in  his  own  family  and  in  the  families  of 

*  his  labourers.’* 

Thefe  quotations  render  it  almoft  fuperfluous  for  me  to 
add  any  other  confutation  of  the  objections  of  thofe  who 
urge  that  agriculture  cannot  be  the  foie  fpurce  of  the 
revenue  of  Britain,  becaute  the  rents  of  land  in  the 
kingdom  do  not  amount  to  much  more  ’ than  the  fum 
annually  paid  in  taxes  d*;  and  becaule  the  added  revenue 
of  the  whole  community,  is  vaftly  greater  than  the  value 
of  even  the  grofs  produce  of  the  foil.  Thefe  objections. 


*  EfTay  on  Population,  p.  441. 

t  An  hiftorical  fa&  is  worthy  the  attention  of  thofe  who  talk  of 
the  unexampled  amount  of  our  taxes.  William  the  Conqueror, 
700  years  ago,  when  fcarcely  a  manufacture,  much  lefs  commerce 
exifred,  from  his  1200  manors,  and  other  internal  fources,  derived  a 
revenue  of  £.  1060  a-day ;  which,  as  the  pound  fterling  then  con- 
taineci  thrice  as  much  filver  as  it  now  does,  and  wps  belides  at  leaft 
twenty  times  more  valuable,  makes  his  annual  revenue  amount  to 
upwards  of  £.35,000,000  of  the  prefent  day.  (See  Male  res 
liijl  Anglic.  SeleSla  Monument  a,  pr  258).  Now  if  England,  700  years 
ago,  with  a  population  of  two  or  three  millions,  ufing  a  wretched 
mode  of  agriculture,  and  without  manufa&ures  and  commerce, 
could  afford  to  the  government  a  revenue  of  £.  25,000,000;  in 
what  rdpe.a  is  it  fo  very  marvellous  that  Great  Britain,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  eleven  millions,  and  under  a  fyflem  of  agriculture  the 
mod  productive  in  the  world,  fhould  now  be  able  to  fupply  the 
Hate  with  £.60,000,000  yearly;  which,  in  proportion,  is  not 
half  fo  much  as  was  then  paid?  And  what  need  is  there  to  give 
to  her  commerce  and  manufactures,  any  (hare  of  the  merit  of  bear  ing 
this  burthen,  when  the  ability  of  her  agriculture  alone,  to  bear  a 
much  greater  load,  has  been  proved? 

however, 
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’  - ..."  r  .  i  .  , 

however,  it  may  be  worth  while  (lightly  to  attend  to  $ 
especially  as  fome  very  erroneous  calculations  on  tjiis 
(ubjedl  have  lately  been  prefented  to  the  public. — The 
net  rent  of  land  in  this  country  has  been  varioufly  efli- 
mated.  I  believe  it  is  confiderably  more,  but  it  will 
iuiely  not  be  efti  mating  it  too  high  at  5 o  millions. 
That  we  may  in  every  refpect  be  within  bounds,  let  us 
call  the  rent  a  quarter  only  of  the  grofs  produce  of  the 
land  ;  which  will  therefore  be  200  millions.  Now  the 
only  deduction  which  ought  to  be  made  from  this  fum, 
for  the  purpofe  of  ascertaining  what  part  of  it  conflitutes 
the  real  revenue  of  the  fociety,  is  the  amount  of  food 
eomfhmed  by  the  cattle  employed  in  hufbandry,  and  of 
the  feed  neceflary  to  keep  up  the  (lock  of  grain.  All 
the  remainder  of  the  Farmers'  expences— the  food  which 
they  fupply  to  2,000,000  of  labourers— the  coft  of  their 
manure,  of  their  implements  of  hufbandry,  and  of  their 

various  improvements  of  draining,  irrigating,  &c. _ 

though  they  aie  a  dedudhon  from  their  revenue,  are,  in 
fadt,  an  addition  to  that  of  the  community.  It  will 
lcarcely  be  difputed,  therefore,  that  if  we  fubtradl 
from  the  grofs  produce  of  the  foil  a  quarter,  as  the 
amount  of  food  referved  for  the  cattle  of  the  farm,  and 
of  giain  to  be  ufed  for  feed,  we  fhall  have  made  an 
ample  allowance.  It  appears,  then,  at  the  very  lowefi 
computation,  that  this  country  every  year  derives 
a  revenue  of  £.  150,000,000  from  its  foil.  Now  this 
revenue  it  will  be  feen,  when  difperfed  in  ten  million 
ramifications  through  the  mafs  of  fociety,  will  be  abun¬ 
dantly  fufficient  to  account  both  for  the  taxes  which  are 
paid  by  this  country,  and  the  revenue  of  the  whole  of  its 
community.  As  to  taxes,  every  man  has  the  word  in 
his  mouth,  that  half  of  his  income  is  expended  in  them. 
J3nt  if  we  dedudf  do  millions  from  the  amount  of  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  there  is  (till  po  millions  remain- 
ing,  untouched  by  government.  And  if  we  refledl  that 
of  the  fifty  millions  of  net  revenue  of  the  land  holders ; 

Gf  the 
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the  fifty  millions  of  profit  of  the  Famers  ;  and  the  fifty 
millions  expended  by  them  in  cultivating  their  land— - 
all  which  is  a  new  creation — iixty  mil  liens  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  government,  of  which  twenty-fix  millions 
become  a  revenue  which  is  fpent  by  the  (tockholders ; 
and  that  the  remainder  is,  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
expended  in  various  articles  of  ufe  or  luxury,  and  thus 
becomes  the  revenue  of  miHions  of  manufacturers  and 
confumers; — it  will  appear  nothing  very  marvellous  that 
the  added  revenue  of  all  ranks  in  this  country  may  be 
efiimated,  as  Mr.  Colquohoun  has  done,  at  330  millions,^ 
while  the  real  revenue  of  the  country  is  not  half  as  much. 
This  mode  of  eftimatiog  the  revenue  of  a  country  by 
adding  the  revenue  of  all  the  dalles  of  fociety  together, 
is  as  if  a  man  worth  £.  20,000  a  year,  allowing  £,  1000 
a  year  to  each  of  his  ten  fons,  ftiould  fay  that  his  family 
was  worth  not  £.  20,000  but  £.  30,000  a  year.  The 
revenue  created  from  the  foil,  belongs  in  thefitft  inftance 
wholly  to  the  land  proprietors  and  farmers;  but  thefe 
two  dates  transfer  nearly  the  whole  to  the  manufacturing 
and  unproductive  claffes ;  and  by  this  procefs,  if  attention 
be  not  paid  to  the  four  ay  of  revenue,  we  may  readily 
calculate  the  revenue  of  the  country  to  be  twice  as  much 
as  it  really  is 4* * 


The  corollary  which  the  Economifls  deduce  from  the 
foregoing  doctrine;  namely,  That  all  taxes,  however  le ** 
vied, fall  ultimately  upon  the  land,  fo  indifputably  follows, 
if  the  truth  of  that  doctrine  be  admitted,  that  it  would 
fcarcely  feem  to  need  any  further  iiluftration;  yet,  as 
this  deduction  appears  to  be  particularly  repulfive  to 
thofe  who  have  not  attended  to  enquiries  of  this 

♦ 

*  i  Treatife  on  Indigence.' 

f  On  this  fubjedt  fee  a  note  in  6  Britain  independent  of  Com* 
p.  35. 

nature. 
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Imftire,  I  fliall  venture,  though  at  the  rifle  of  being 
thought  tedious,  to  occupy  a  few  pages  in  placing  it  in 
as  clear  a  point  of  view  as  I  am  able. 

In  order  to  accompliffi  this  object,  we  muft  once  more 
leave  a  circulating  medium  out  of  queftion.  ISow  if  no 
circulating  medium  were  made  ufe  of,  it  is  clear  that  the 
government  muff  call  for  taxes  in  kind  inftead  of  re¬ 
quiring  lixty  millions  of  pounds  fterliug,  yearly,  it  tnuft 
demand  the  articles  which  this  fum  is  now  employed  to 
purchafe.  The  expenditure  of  our  government  conMs 
in  the  fums  which  it  pays  to  the  ftoekholders,  the  officers 
of  date,  See.  and  thole  which  are  required  for  providing 
food,  do  a  thing,  &c.  for  the  army  and  navy,  for  building 
fhips,  fortifications,  Sic.  Let  us  in  the  ffidt  place,  for 
the  fake  of  greater  fimplieity,  attend  to  the  fources 
whence  the  latter  branch,  if  paid  in  kind,  muft  neceffarily 
proceed.  As  all  the  wants  of  government  might  be  rea¬ 
dily  fatisfied,  if  it  poffefled  provifttwa  for  the  fupport  of  its 
naval  and  military  ettabliffiments,  together  with  the  re- 
■quifite  raw  materials  for  other  purpofes,  and  food  for 
the  fuftenance  of  the  labourers  neceffary  to  give  them 
form;  it  might  either  levy  a  tax  of  fo  much  food,  and  of 
fo  much  iron,  wood,  wool,  Sec.  or  it  might  at  once  de¬ 
mand  a  tax  of  fo  much  food,  and  fo  many  (hips,  fo  many 
muskets,  fo  many  coats,  &c.  If  the  former  method  were 
adopted,  it  is  not  eafy  to  perceive  how  it  can  be  denied 
that  all  the  taxes  would  fall  upon  the  foil;  for  from  what 
quarter  could  a  demand  for  wheat,  oxen,  ffieep,  timber^ 
and  wool,  be  fupplied,  but  from  the  produce  of  the  land? 
and  from  whom  could  this  produce  be  drawn,  but  from 
the  clafs  of  cultivators,  whofe  property  the  whole  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  foil  is?  Though  a  part  of  this  de¬ 
mand  were  made  upon  the  clafs  of  manufacturers  and 
the  unproductive  clafs,  it  is  obvious  that  they  could  not 
have  the  power  of  fatisfying  it,  except  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  revenue  drawn  from  the  agricultural  clafs. —  But 
although  the  cafe  is  rendered  more  complex,  if  we  fup- 

G  2  pofe 
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pole  that  the  fecond  mentioned  mode  of  taxation  were 
acted  upon,  and  a  tax  of  fo  many  thoufand  yards  of  cloth 
were  levied  upon  the  woollen  manufacturers,  of  fo  many 
itnps  upon  the  flnp-builders,  of  fo  many  mulkets  upon  the 
gun-fniiths,  &c.;  a  flight  confideration  will  ihew  that  the 
eale  is  not  really  altered.  Let  us  enquire,  for  inftance, 
how  a  demand  of  1,000  yards  of  cloth,  upon  a  woollen 
manufacturer,  would  be  paid.  As  the  price  of  foch  of  his 
c  otii  as  was  told  prior  to  this  demand,  merely  replaced 
the  raw  material,  the  provifion  confnmed  in  fabricating 
<t,  and  his  ordinary  protits,  if  he  were  called  upon  for 
i,oo°  yards  of  this  cloth  without  any  return,  he  muft  ne- 
ee  arfly  charge  the  whole  of  its  colt  upon  the  remainder 
-  ch  was  fold.  I  bus  the  land  owner  would  have  to 
pay,  1,1  addition  to  the  natural  price  of. the  cloth  con- 
fumed  by  hi  m  felt,  the  price  of  all  the  cloth  advanced  to 

,!  I  e ;  a‘.'d  fhns  he  VVOidd  as  certainly  in  the  end  pay 
.his  tax  aS  ,f  the  raW  material  and  the  food  required^ 
manmauuring  it,  had  been  demanded  from  him  in  the 
firft  inftance.  I„  foa,  this  confequence  mull  follow- 

never  derives"!11”3'10?  that  ^  !abominS  manufacturer 
hour  a  ri  *  T'6  * 1M  a  baie  lut>fiftence  from  his  la- 
1  -  ’  "d  that  tlle  mafter  manufacturer  muft  always  gain 
us  ordinary  profits.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 

the'o  0le>  133  t  le  P°'Yer  Pa-vinS  taxes  which 

|3n?nt  “?  'equire  °f  them-  They  muft  fliift 

the  end  fell  “  T  Tn  ft°Ulder3’  aild  th^  can  in 
d  fal1  l,P0"  the  land  owners  only,  who  have 

not  jne  means  of  catling  the  burthen  upon  any  other 

JLV*  needlefs  t0  d‘!ate  upon  the  mode  in  which  the 
;  r"qHed  \or  payment  of  the  intereft  of  the 
finaflv  f  tht’  the,  falaries  of  ‘be  officers  of  ftate,  &c. 
1-ind  '  UP?“  !6  Iaild‘  lf  thefe  f“ms  were  paid  in 

eS  hw“lf  T,  bC  Paid  iu  P™*™  with  which 
\  0  J  fe  could  he  procured,  or  in  food  and  an 

after , men t  of  manufactured  articles.  In  both  cafes,  as 
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We  Lave  Ihewn  above,  they  could  be  derived  from  no 
other  fource  than  the  foil.* 

If  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  hefitates  to  admit  the 

conclufion 


*  This  mode  of  eftimating  our  taxes — not  by  their  nominal 
money  amount,  but  by  the  commodities  which  they  will  purchafe, 
and  the  men  they  will  fubfi it— would  help  us  to  avoid  the  very 
common  error  of  fuppofing  that  our  real  wealth  has  doubled  within 
thefe  20  years,  becaufe  we  can  now  pay  60  millions  in  taxes,  with 
as  much  eafe  as  we  could  then  pay  30  millions.  The  fa£t  is,  that 
within  the  iaft  20  years,  the  price  of  every  thing  has  more  than 
doubled.  When,  therefore,  we  pay  60  millions  in  taxes  at  prefent, 
we  do  not  really  pay  more  than  30  millions  would  have  been  20 
years  ago;  and  we  can  now  as  eafily  pay  the  former  fum,  as  we 
could  then  have  paid  the  latter.  This  confideration,  too,  will  fhew 
us  the  error  of  eftimating  the  relative  power  of  the  continental 
ftates  and  our  own,  by  the  nominal  amount  of  the  revenues  of  each. 
Thus,  fome  would  fuppofe  that  France,  with  a  revenue  equal  to  40 
millions  fterling,  is  much  poorer  than  Britain  with  one  of  60 
millions.  But,  in  truth,  fhe  is  much  richer;  for  40  millions  in 
France  are  equal  to  80  millions  in  Britain.  The  coil  of  keeping 
tip  naval  and  military  eftablifhments  being  there  only  half  as  much 
as  m  this  country,  40  millions  in  France  are  equal  to  80  millions 
here. — There  is  one  view  of  the  etfedf  which  the  augmentation 
in  the  price  of  every  thing  in  this  country  has  had,  which,  though 
it  is  but  diftantly  connedfted  with  this  fubje£i,  deferves  to  be 
pointed  out.  I  mean;  That  this  augmentation  of  price  has 'virtually 
extinguijbed  a  large  portion  of  the  national  debt.  Thus,  for  the  ico 
millions  of  that  debt  contra&ed  in  the  Am  mean  war,  wre  now 
really  pay  only  half  as  much  intereft  as  was  agreed  to  be  paid  when 
it  was  borrowed;  which  is  the  fame  thing  as  if  50  millions  of  that 
debt  were  wiped  oft.  That  this  is  true,  muff  be  allowed  if  we  leave 
a  circulating  medium  otifc  of  queftion.  The  holder  of  £.  1 0,000 
flock,  bought  during  the  American  war,  could  at  that  time  have 
purchafed  twice  as  much  with  the  intereft  of  it,  as  he  now  can.  He 
has  virtually,  therefore,  loft  half  of  his  capital ;  and  the  nation  in 
reality  only  pays  him  half  the  fum  it  agreed  to  pay.  This  view  of 
the  national  debt,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  new,  will  enable  us  t® 
conceive  how  fuch  a  debt  may  be  increafed  to  a  vaft  extent  without 
inducing  national  ruin,  or  even  abforbmg  all  the  revenue  of  the 
land  proprietors.  By  increahng  the  price  of  commodities  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  increafes,  (for  to  this  caufe  principally  I  am  perfuaded 

fhould 


♦ 
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eonclufion  which  the  preceding  arguments  have  beeti 
intended  to  fupport;  I  would  beg  to  refer  him  to  ait 
authority,  to  which  on  many  oeealions  I  am  difpofed  to 
pay  great  deference,  and  which  his  reverence  for  the  iden¬ 
tity7  of  the  critical  character,  will  fcarcely  fuffer  him  to 
impugn — I  will  refer  him  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
At  page  445,  of  vol.  1,  he  will  find  the  following  lenience 
on  this  fubject,  pronounced  by  the  Reviewer  of  a  work, 
the  profeffed  objecf  of  which  was  to  controvert  the 
dodfrine  of  the  Econo  miffs,  and  to  prove  that  taxes  fall 
equally7  upon  evd.ry  branch  of  revenue.  After  fhewing, 
very  clearly  in  my  opinion,  that  a  tax  upon  rent  would 
fall,  not  as  the  author  of  the  work  has  contended,  upon 
both  the  farmer  and  the  landlord,  but  upon  the  latter 
alone;  the  Reviewer  continues,  c  We  are  rather  inclined 
4  to  believe  that  the  fame  train  of  reafoning  which  thus 

<  proves  that  all  taxes  on  land  are  paid  by  the  proprietor 

*  alone,  requires  very  little  extenfion  in  order  to  lead  us 

<  to  a  more  general  conclufion,  that  all  taxes  wh  at- 

<  ever  ultimately  fall  on  the  neat  fur  plus  of  the  annual 

*  reproduction.  The  argument,  perhaps,  has  not  yet 
(  been  Rated  in  fuc'h  a  form  as  to  leave  no  room  for 

*  objection;  but  this  proportion  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
f  n.e  are  ft  approximation  to  truth  that  has  yet  been 
4  offered  on  the  fubjedf  Then,  after  remarking  f  that  a 

*  line  of  d ill i action  has  not  always  been  Efficiently  drawn 
4  between  the  theoretical  conclufion,  or  general  faff,  of 
4  the  ultimate  incidence  of  taxes,  and  the  practical 

*  fcheme  of  a  diredt  territorial  tax/  he  goes  on  to  fay, 

*  For  ourfelves,  we  will  confefs  that  while  we  entertain 

c  more 

<»■'  . . . . _ _ _ _  _ _ _ „ 

fhould  be  attributed  our  rife  of  prices,  and  not,  as  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  has  contended,  to  any  influx  of  the  precious  metals  of 
Augmentation  of  paper  money),  it  virtually  in  a  greatmeafure  ex- 
tmguifhes  itfelf  in  its  progrefs.  If  the  original  lenders  to  the  ft'ate, 
had  had  the  wifdom  to  itipulate  fora  corn  iatereft,  the  nation  would 
be  burthened  with  the  payment  of  an  intereft  to  them,  nearly  twice 
as  great  as  it  new  pays. 
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*  more  than  doubts  with  refpefl;  to  the  expediency  of  the 

*  latter,  we  have  very  little  hehtntion  as  to  the  ti  uth  Oi  the 

,  former. _ But  although  the  territorial  incidence  of 

f  all  taxes  does  not  appear  to  fuggeft  ne cellar ily  a  diredt 

<  impost  upon  land,  which  is  the  great  practical  tenet  oi 

<  the  Economills,  it  is  wtimcitcti/  and  uictjjai iltj  conne^<* 

<  ted  with  their  threat  theoretical  tenet  as  to  the  Jouicg 
'of  national  riches.  Thefe  two  pofitions  indeed  are 

<  involved  in  each  other;  or  rather  they  may  be  faid  to 

<  form  two  views  of  the  fame  general  fa6t,  one  oi  which 

<  prefects  it  indirectly/  The  Reviewer  then  proceeds 
to  Hate  as  f  a  prefumptive  evidence  in  favor  oi  the 
'  economical  theory/  that,  ‘  its  principle  with  regard  to 
(  primary  and  eifential  fource  of  wealth,  the  eluci- 

<  dation  of  which  has  given  political  economy  a  new 
'  form,  or  rather  full  gave  a  ffri&  Scientific  form  to  that 
t  fubjedl/  has,  like  many  other  great  difeoveries,  been 
detected  by  lb.  me  authors  of  antiquity ;  and  that  ‘  the 
*  two  proportions,  of  which  it  confifts,  and  w^iich  are 
(  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  have  iepai ateiy 
(  and  independently  occurred  to  the  molt  cultivated 

<  understand  in  gs,  by  which  in  former  times  tiie  relations 
'  of  political  economy  were  examined/ 

If  the  Reviewer,  violating  the  lanctity  of  the  regal 

rf  m”  tells  me  tllat  tllis  is  l^e  °Pinlon  of  one  of  lils 
affociates,  not  his,  I  can  only  lament  that  they  wfaofe 
9  profelfed  object  it  is  to  ufe  their  feeble  endeavours  m 

<  affrfting  the  public  judgment’  (No.  22,  p.  43°b  Ihoual 
diredl  it  to  one  track  one  day,  and  to  another  directly 

pppolite  the  next. 

In  this  long,  and,  I  fear,  tedious  difeuffion,  we  have 
&lmoft  loft  fight  of  Mr.  Mill,  who  has  advanced  little 
that  directly  bears  upon  this  Fpoint.  But  a  remaik  at 
the  ciofe  of  his  chapter,  ‘  on  land,  as  a  fource  of  wealth, 
requires  attention.  He  Hates  that  I  have  unfairly  kept 
out  of  view  the  do&rine  of  the  Economiiis,  that  laud  is 
the  only  proper  fource  of  taxation. — Here  we  find  Mi, 
Mi#  purfuing  his  old  plan  of  forcing  down  the  throat 
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Tr1’  Whf  r r  ma*  Le  hi?  to  Availed 

them  all  the  conclufions  which  others'  have  deduced 

from  ins  prem.fes.  The  Ample  caufe  whv,  in  the  firft 

ed.Uons  or  my  pamphlet,  I  did  not  mention  this  dodlrine 

‘  f  Econom‘fe,  was,  that  it  was  one  of  feveral  of  their 
poh  mns  wnh  which  I  could  not  agree.  In  the  third 
edition, 1  expreisly  ftated  my  diflent  from  it;  and  of  this 
ireumftance  M,  Mill  i„  a  note  admits  that  he  was 

erafo '  h  !  ?  “  ,110‘'tlfied  that  1  flloulc!  thus  elude  his 

forlhi  dftr  f  that  ldid  1101  Sive  my  reafons 

'  w  f ” V8  r dHbover  noiie  that  are  « 

(d  a6?~ na,nft  ,  t  le0ry  as  aSainft  the  corollary. 

Mill  an  tjll  VV°-n  a  TCUpJ  t0°  much  fPace  t0  Sive  Mr,' 

^  Let  !rrn^  i'athedemands;  b,,t  his  cu»ofiiy 

afferUoV!  h  r,VlLh  °,‘le  cf  them'  which  he  Will  fcarcely 
„„  ;  be  hoft,le  t0  the  theory  of  the  Economifts.— In 

.thi!  ro  "T06  !°f  the  nati°nai  debt’  tlie  Stockholders  in 
Un  ly  lave  a  vlt  tual  mortgage  on  the  foil,  and  a 
command  of  a  portion  of  its  furplus  produce,  equal  in 
v  lue  to  the  rntereft  of  their  debt.  '  Now  fince  the  whole 

‘  ;Ir  reVrT  '*  deriV6d  fr0m  tbe  Soil,  it  is  clear  that 

ftif-  veuheff  tlCy  Pay'  "1Uft  in  the  end  fal1  uP°o  ‘he 

££’  T  aie  not  refu«ded  ^  them,  as  in  lire 

nrofits  t>  r  5  aid  rp  Poa  the  wages  of  labour  and  the 
Piofits  of  Itock.  The  flock  holder  being  a  mint  nro 

EilTh  Ithe  ':nd  °Wner,0f  tl>e  fm'Plus  P'-oduce  of 
,  he  taxes  levied  upon  him  are  really  paid  out  of 

ButT  'llr  he  fU;P,US  producei  -hie/i?  but  juft. 

nronript  ■  a'd  dtreal</  upon  the  foil,  the  land 

r  rod  no  °'S  W0U  d  Pay  a  tax  upon  a  portion  of  the  furplus 

j  m  e,.°Ver  whlch>  being  mortgaged  to  the  ftock- 

they  have  no  power,  which  would  be  the  groffeft 
jnjuitice,  &  ■ 


Of  Manufactures ,  as  a  Source  of  Wealth , 

,  HAI>  not  exPerience  Proved  the  contrary,  I  ftould 
WaVe  conceived  that  the  repeated  declarations  in  my 

%  pamphlet 
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pamphlet,  of  my  convidion  of  the  vail  importance  and 
utility  of  manufactures;  of  my  perfuafion  that  no  country 
could  accumulate  wealth  without  their  aid;  nor  any 
country  in  Europe  make  great  agricultural  advancement, 
if  deprived  of  their  Him  ulus -would  have  fufficiently 
fhielded  me  from  the  charges  of  depreciating  their  Value, 
and  aiming  at  their  deffrudion,  which  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer,  and  nine  tenths  of  thofe  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  comment  upon  my  Hatements,  as  well  as  Mr* 
Mill,  have  brought  againff  me.  But  as  I  have  been 
deceived  in  this  refped,  and  the  event  has  fhewn  thefe 
gentlemen’s  inability  to  credit  that  any  one  can  be  a 
friend  to  manufactures,  who  will  not  allow  them  to  be  a 
fource  of  wealth, — it  is  neeeffary  once  more  to  Hate, 
previoufly  to  entering  upon  the  prefent  inquiry,  that 
neither  Mr.  Mill  nor  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  is  more 
fenfible  than  I  am  of  the  utility  and  importance  of  manu- 
fadures;  and  that  in  any  thing  Which  I  may  advance  in 
oppofition  to  the  dodrine  that  they  create  wealth,  I 
neither  mean  to  degrade  the  merit  of  the  manufaduring 
labourer,  nor  to  advife  the  fubftitution  of  any  other 
fyfiem  ofinduHry  in  the  room  of  that  upon  which  we  at 
prefent  ad.  I  contend  for  the  dodrine  of  the  Econo- 
imffs  on  this  fubjed,  as  an  abflrad  truth,  which  I  deem, 
for  reafons  already  indicated,  of  confiderable  importance  » 
but  in  no  refped  do  I  deduce  any  pradical  rule  from  it, 
hollile  to  the  exiffing  Hate  of  things. 

At  the  outlet,  too,  it  will  not  be  ufelefs  to  premife,  ' 

that  in  reality  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  my 

opinions  on  this  point,  and  thofe  of  my  antagonifts  who 

moff  warmly  oppofe  me.  The  controverfy  in  this,  as  in 

a  thoufand  other  cafes,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the 

ambiguity  of  language.  We  ufe  the  words  “  create’7 

and  u  fource’7  in  different  fenfes.  I  fay  the  agricultural 

labourer  alone  creates  wealth  ;  that  his  labour  is  the  foie 

fource  of  wealth;  becaufe  it  alone  brings  into  exiflenee 

matter  without  the  annihilation  of  other  matter* — beettufe 

,  ‘ 

H  *  s  this 
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this  matter  is  effentialto  the  exigence  of  man— and  be- 
caufe  with  its  aid,  every  thing  that  his  vaft  defires  can 
grafp,  may  be  produced  with  facility.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  deny  that  manufa&ures  create  wealth — that  they 
can  with  propriety  be  termed  a fource  of  wealth— becaufe 
they  cannot  exifl  except  through  the  extinction  of  agri¬ 
cultural  produce ;  and  becaufe  in  confequence  of  the 
principle  of  population  which  ever  multiplies  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  human  race  beyond  the  quantity  of  food  pro¬ 
vided  for  them,  the  poffeiTors  of  the  produce  of  the  earth 
can  always  command  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the 
manufacturing  clafs;  the  members  of  which  never  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  a  bare  maintenance  iii  return  for  their 

^  labour. 

Mr.  Mill  and  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  ufe  the  wo.ds 
«  create”  and  “  fource”  in  afenfe  widely  different.  Be¬ 
caufe  manufacturers  refund  an  equal  value  for  what  they 
confume; — becaufe  if  they  confirmed  the  produce  ot  the 
earth  without  making  fuch  a  return,  this  value  would 
not  have  exifted;— it  is  contended  by  them  that  this  clafs 

creates  wealth. 

Now  in  this  fenfe  neither  the  Economifts  nor  niyfeli 
will  deny  that  manufacturers  create  wealth.  The  Eco¬ 
nomifts  certainly  never  aflerted  that  a  nation  which 
employed  its  agricultural  produce  in  feeding  manufac¬ 
turers,  would  not  be  richer  than  one  that  employed  an 
agricultural  produce  equally  great,  in  feeding  idlers.  And, 
however  a  few  expreffions  of  my  pamphlet,  not  perhaps 
‘  Sufficiently  precife,  may  be  twitted,  the  context  will  m- 
difputably  ffiew,  that  it  could  not  be  my  aim  to  maintain 
any  fuch  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  over  and  over 
again  Hated,  that  manufacturers  were  eflential  to  enable 

a  nation  to  accumulate  wealth. 

The  queftion  therefore  is*  By  whom  are  the  terms  now 
Under  conlideration  properly  applied— MF>y  Mr.  Mill  and 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  or  by  the  Economifts  and  my- 
jfelf  ?  To  determine  this,  let  the  reader  confiderthe  fol¬ 
lowing 
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lowing  analogous  illuftrative  cafes.  The  profeffion  of 
phyfic,  I  fay,  is  a  very  neceflary  and  ufeful  one.  It  an¬ 
nually  faves  many  lives  to  the  community.  The  nation, 
therefore,  which  abounds  in  fkifful  phyficians,  will  be 
richer  in  men  than  that  which  has  none.  But  could  I 
therefore  contend  with  any  propriety,  that  the  phyfician 
creates  human  beings — that  he  is  the  Jource  ol  exiflence  ? 
—So,  if  Paracelfus,  in  his  refearch  after  the  philofopher’a 
ffone,  had  difeovered  a  liquor  of  which  a  drop  when 
poured  upon  a  bufhel  of  fand,  had  the  marvellous  power 
of  tranfmuting  it  into  grains  of  gold  ;  could  we  with  any 
propriety  have  faid,  that  the  fand  created  the  gold — even 
though  the  liquid  polfelfed  no  extraordinary  powers 
when  poured  upon  clay,  or  chalk,  or  wood  ? — Again,  we 
fhould  find  it  very  difficult  to  collect  rain  water  from 
the  top  of  a  building,  without  a  ciffern  to  contain  it,  but 
fhould  we  therefore  fay  the  ciffern  created  the  water.— 
Or,  laftly,  would  the  Farmer  who  turns  a  lean  ox  upon 
an  acre  of  rich  pafture,  fay  that  the  ox  created  the 
three  or  four  Hones  weight  of  flefh,  which  it  would 
gain  in  a  few  months? — If  we  could  not  with  accu¬ 
racy  apply  the  term  “  create  ”  to  any  of  thefe  cales,  nei¬ 
ther  can  we  in  the  inffance  of  manufacturers.  Manufac¬ 
turers,  are  the  phyfician  who  prevents  the  fick  from  dying; 
the  fand  which  the  philofopher’s  ftone  converts  into  gold ; 
the  ciffern  which  accumulates  and  preferves  rain  water; 
the  ox  which  tranfmutes  grafs  into  flefh :  but  never* 
thelefs  they  do  not  create  riches. 

If  this  explanation  of  the  efiential  difference  which  ex- 
ifts  between  manufactures  and  agriculture  as  fources  of 
wealth,  be  correCt;  it  will  follow  that  I  can  with  perfeCl 
eonfiftency  concede  to  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  that  the 
accumulation  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer 
tends  to  enrich  a  ftate — that  without  this  clafs,  a  coach 
which  now  coffs  50  quarters  of  grain,  would  have  coft  a 
hundred— that  “  the  accumulation  of  capital  and  the  per¬ 
fection  ef  manufa#ure”  do  indireCtly  contribute  to  the 

H  2  wealth 
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wealth  of  the  country;— all  .this  I  can  grant  and  yet  con- 
iiftently  Hill  contend  that  agriculture  is  the  foie  l'ource  of 
wealth.  Tins  accumulation  of  capital,  this  perfection  of 
manuraCfuies,  both  o ate  tneir  creation  from  the  loil,  and 
without  it,  could  not  have  exifted;  yet  the  agricultural 
pioriuce  which  is  their  fource,  might  have  been  expended 
m  a  mode  which  would  have  left  no  return,  and 
tnerefore  this  return  is  a  fixation  of  national  wealth. 
Nor  are  the  Economilts  lefs  perfuaded  of  the  im¬ 
portant  influence  of  manufactures  upon  the  wealth 
or  a  Hate.  In  Dr.  Smith’s  rn after! v  analyfls  of 
then*  doctrines,  he  exprefsly  gives  as  one  branch  of  it 
“  ‘^afc  the  induftry  of  merchants,  artificers,  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  though  in  its  own  nature  altogether  unpro- 
4f  duCtive,  yet  contributes  indirectly  to  inereafe  the  pro- 
“  duce  of  the  land.  It  increafes  the  productive  powers 
of  productive  labour,  by  leaving  it  at  liberty  to  confine 
"  itfelf  to  its  proper  employment,  the  cultivation  of  land, 
and  plough  goes  frequently  theeafler  and  the  bet- 
((  ter  by  means  of  the  labour  of  the  man  whole  bulinefs 
“  is  molt  remote  from  the  plough.”  (B.  iv.  chap.  9.)  Nor 
did  Dr.  Smithy  in  announcing  this  part  of  the  doCtrine  of 
the  Economilts,  conlider  it  to  be  any  way  iacOnflltent 
with  their  main  principle. 

After  this  attempt  to  develop  the  true  ground  of  the 
controverfy  on  this  point  I  proceed  to  advert  to  the 
arguments  by  which  Mr.  Mill  has  endeavoured  to  oppofe 
the  doctrine,  that  the  value  ofthe  manufacturers  labour 


is  only  equal  to  his  confumption  of  agricultural  revenue. 
I  lift,  he  contends  that  it  is  of  greater  value  becaufe  the 


profit  of  the  flock  employed  in  bringing  it  to  market 
inufl  be  also  paid  :  and  fecondly,  becaufe,  if  a  manu¬ 
factured  article  is  set  on  one  tide,  and  the  raw  materials 
and  food  coflfumed  in  i is  fabrication,  on  the  other,  every 
body  will  give  more  for  the  manufacture  (p  24.)— Oife 
fource  oi  Mr.  Mill’s  error  here,  is  his  taking  the  term 


d”  in  a  fenfe  much  more  rcliricted  than  I  intended. 
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___ 

When  I  fay  the  labouring  manufacturer  receives  only 
food  for  his  labour,  1  evidently  mean  to  include  lodging, 
clothing  and  fuel;  and  it  is  furprifing  that  Mr.  Mill 
lhould  have  required  this  to  be  explained  to  him.  He 
could  not  furely  fuppofe  I  meant  to  fay,  that  manu- 
faCturei s  go  naked,  and  live  in  the  woods.  By  the 
lood  received  in  return  for  their  labour,  I  underftand 
not  merely  that  required  for  their  own  fufienance,  but 
that  aiio  which  they  will  transfer  to  the  owner  of  the 
cottage  in  payment  of  his  rent;  to  the  collier  in  return 
for  his  coals  ;  and  to  the  clothier  for  his  coat,  See. 

But  the  futility  of  this  objection  will  be  rendered 
more  apparent,  by  attending  to  another  view  of  the 
fubjeCt;  a  view  which  I  deem  of  fuch  importance,  that 
I  (hall  requeft  the  reader’s  patience  while  I  enter  into  a 
fomewhat  detailed  illuftration  of  it. 

I  contend,  then,  that  the  quantum  of  food  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  manufacturer  in  return  for  his  labour  is 
of  no  moment  with  reference  to  the  queftion  of  the 
creation  of  wealth  by  manufactures.  This  quantity  may 
be  greater  or  it  may  be  lefs  than  the  food  which  has 
been  aCtuaUy  con  fumed  in  producing  the  manufacture 
for  which  it  is  exchanged,  but  in  either  cafe,  the  real 
value  of  the  manufacture,  is  the  food  which  has  been 
con  fumed  in  producing  it ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
real  intrinftc  value  of  food,  is,  in  every  cafe,  the  manu¬ 
factures  which  may  be  brought  into  exiftence  during  its 
eonfftmption  :  and  this  value  is  wholly  independent  of 
the  quantity  of  manufactures  for  which  it  may  be  ex¬ 
changed  by  the  cultivator.  Or  to  exprefs  this  idea  in 
other  words,  1  contend  that  the  real  value  of  that  which 
forms  by  far  the  largeft  portion  of  agricultural  produce 
—of  food— is  the  fervices  of  every  kind  rendered  by 
ihofe  to  whole  fuftenance  it  has  contributed,  during  the 
period  of  their  confumption  of  it.  This  pofttioo  may  be 
varioufly  illu.fi rated,  ihus  (leaving  a  circulating  me¬ 
dium  out  of  queftion)  if  a  land  proprietor  chofe  to  give 

Madame 
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Madame  Catalan!  100  quarters  of  wheat  for  fingin g  an 
Italian  air,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  after  t  that  the  leal 
value  of  this  wheat  was  merely  the  long.  Its  real  in- 
trinlic  value  would  be  all  the  enjoyments,  all  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  art  for  ufe  or  for  pleafure,  for  which  Madarne 
Catalani  could  exchange  it;  and  all  the  products  for 
which  thofe  who  had  miniftered  to  her  gratification, 
could  exchange  the  portion  remaining  with  them  after 
they  had  replaced  the  food  confirmed  in  producing  thefe 
products.  Again  :  fuppofe  a  farmer  were  to  engage  to 
give  a  cabinet-maker,  to  whom  he  had  furnifhed  wood 
and  tools,  30  quarters  of  corn  for  fabricating  a  curious 
cabinet,  about  which  he  was  oocupied  three  months—* 
the  real  intrinfic  value  of  this  corn  would  not  be  the 
cabinet  merely,  but  all  the  manufactures  alfo  which  the 
cabinet-maker  could  command  from  the  furplus  of  thefe 
50  quarters,  that  remained  after  his  own  fubfiftence  had 
been  deducted.  That  this  ftatement  is  accurate,  will  be 
feen  if  it  be  confidered,  that  provided  the  farmer  had 
met  with  a  cabinet-maker  fo  poor,  that  ne  could  have 
engaged  him  for  his  mere  fubfiftence,  which  we  will 
call  2  quarters,  he  could  then  have  expended  the  re¬ 
gaining  28  quarters  in  the  manufactures  which,  on  the 
contrary  fuppofition,  the  cabinet-maker  would  have 
enjoyed.  Thus  the  real  wealth  of  the  community,  in 
this  inflan ce,  would  not  have  been  at  all  affected  by  the 
greater  or  lefs  wages  of  the  manufa&uring  labourer- 
The  foie  difference  would  be,  that  the  farmer  would  in 
the  one  cafe  be  richer  and  the  cabinet-maker  poorer 
than  in  the  other,  and  vice  verja .  The  profperity  of 
the  bulk  of  fociety  will  be  greater  the  greater  is  the 
quantity  of  food  exchanged  by  the  cultivators  tor  a  given 
quantity  of  manufactures  ;  but  its  grofs  wealth  will  not 
be  influenced,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the  food 
exchanged.  If  we  do  not  admit  this,  it  is  evident  that 
we  place  national  riches  in  nominal  value,  which  is 
non  fen  fe,  A  country  that,  by  contouring  100  quarters 
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of  wheat,  fabricates  a  quantity  of  wool  into  a  thoufand 
yards  of  cloth,  half  of  which  remains  with  the  woollen 
manufacturer,  cannot  be  richer  than  another  country, 
which,  adopting  a  different  fyftem,  fabricates  the  fame 
quantity  of  cloth  by  means  of  the  fame  quantity  of  corn, 
but  draws  the  whole  of  the  cloth  to  thofe  who  furnifhed 
the  corn. — This  mode  of  viewing  the  fubjeCt,  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  comprehend  whence  arifes  the  amazing  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  corn  price,  if  I  may  fo  exprels  it,  of  the 
manufactures  of  countries,  where  from  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumftauces,  the  fyftem  of  fociety  is  different  from  ours. 
Thus  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  little  of  either  fuel,  cloth¬ 
ing,  or  lodging  is  required,  and  no  animal  food  is  con- 
fumed  by  the  mafs  of  fociety ;  if  our  improved  fyftem  of 
manufactures  and  of  agriculture  were  prevalent,  the 
proprietor  of  10  acres  of  land  could  acquire  twice  as 
many  goods  in  exchange  for  his  agricultural  produce, 
as  he  can  in  this  country  where  the  manufacturer  mu  ft 
neceffarily  retain  a  greater  portion  of  the  manufactures 
into  which  that  produce  can  be  converted.  And  again; 
if  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  were  to  live  chiefly 
on  potatoes, as  fome  injudicious  perfons  have  advifed,  and 
the  climate  were  to  become  fo  mild  -that  little  fuel  was 
required,  and  no  houfe  or  clothing  but  a  mud  hovel 
and  a  flight  fluff  veft,  the  land  proprietor,  inftead  of 
purchasing  the  labour  neceffary  to  convert  a  quantity  of 
wool  into  1000  yards  of  cloth,  as  he  now  does,  for  the 
food  produced  by  50  acres;  would  purchafe  it  probably 
with  the  produce  of  25.  He  would  thus  retain  the 
clothes,  the  fuel  and  the  houfe  rent,  or  an  equivalent  to 
them,  which  on  the  prefent  fyftem  fupply  the  wants  of 
the  manufacturers.  But  lurely  we  cannot  fay  that  fuch 
an  alteration  of  affairs,  would  make  the  wealth  of  the 
country  either  greater  or  lefs. 

If  the  preceding  obfervations  have  been  fuccefsfui 
in  imprelflng  the  reader with  the  truth  of  the  pofition' 
they  have  been  intended  to  maintain,  namely,  that  the 

real 
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real  intrinfic  value  of  the  produce  of  the  earth,  is  the 
fervices  and  manufactures  which  can  be  produced  by 
the  confumption  of  the  food  and  raw  materials  of  which 
that  produce  confifts  ;  and  that  this  value  is  independent 
of  all  nominal  price  ;  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  objections 
of  Mr.  Mill  to  the  doCtrine  of  the  Economitts,  are  not 
of  the  flightell  weight.  If  the  cultivator  gives  more 
for  a  manufactured  article  than  the  raw  produce  and 
food  confumed  in  producing  it,  then  he  gives  more  than 
its  real  value.  The  extra  food  and  raw  produce  will  ftill 
afford  an  aditional  value. — And  this  is  a  complete  unfwer 
alfo  to  Mr.  Mill’s  objection  (p.  30.)  that  manufactures 
create  wealth,  becaufe  the  invention  of  machinery  enables 
the  manufacturer  to  produce  500  yards  of  cloth,  for 
inftance,  with  the  fame  expence  of  provifion  as  was  be* 
fore  required  to  produce  100.  In  truth,  when,  by  the 
invention  of  machinery,  the  fame  quantity  of  manu¬ 
factured  produce  is  railed  by  a  lefs  confumption  of  pro¬ 
vifion,  no  very  long  interval  of  time  elapfes  before  the 
cultivator  purchales  the  aditional  quantity  for  the  fame 
fum  as  he  formerly  gave  for  the  quantity  produced  by 
the  old  mode.  But  the  enjoyment  of  a  monopoly  by 
the  difcoverer  of  a  new  machine,  does  not  alter  the 
cafe.  He  transfers  to  himlelf,  in  confequence,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  from  the  cultivator,  for  lefs  than  its  real 
value  ;  but  the  country  would  have  been  juft  as  rich  if 
he  had  fold  his  manufacture  for  a  quantity  much  fmaller. 

It  has  been  well  obferved,  that  the  habit  of  eftimating 
the  value  of  every  thing  in  money,  is  at  the  root  of  al- 
rnofl  all  the  errors  of  Political  Economilts;  and  it  wijl 
be  feen  that  this  prejudice  which  has  evidently  bewildered 
Mr.  Mill  in  the  objections  above  adverted  to,  has  been 
at  the  foundation  of  his  attempt  to  invalidate  the  con- 
clulion  which  I  drew  from  the  fuppoled  manufacture 
and  fale  of  a  coach,  Mr,  Mill  afferts  that  it  is  certainly 
true  “  that  if  the  coach-maker  has,  iu  the  month  of 
n  QCtober,  50  quarters  of  corn,  which,  in  the  month  of 

u  March, 
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“  March,  he  has  transformed  into  a  coach  worth  60  quar- 
“  ters,  the  country  is  the  richer  in  confequence  of  this 
“  manufacture  of  the  coach,  to  the  amount  of  10  bufhels, 
<(  (quarters,  I  fuppofe)  of  corn.”  (p.  26.)  Now  in  reply 
to  this  affertion,  for  it  is  nothing  more,  I  would  merely 
afk  Mr.  Mill,  by  what  hocus  pocus  he  can  create  10 
quarters  of  corn  by  manufacturing  a  coach.  He  fays 
the  country  would  be  richer  in  confequence  of  this 
manufacture  to  the  amount  of  10  quarters  of  corn.  I 
afk  him  bow?  and  I  afk  him  moreover,  if  he  really 
believes  that  the  country  would  have  been  poorer  if  the 
coach  had  been  fold  for  50  quarters,  its  original  cofL 
If  he  does  not,  then  lie  mufl  allow  that  the  coach  being 
worth  60  quarters  has  nothing  to  do  with  an  encreafe  of 
national  wealth.  The  coach  is  a  portion  of  national 
wealth  ;  not  the  worth  of  it,  whether  that  worth  be 
exprelied  in  money  or  corn. 

After  making  the  objections  juft  refuted,  Mr,  Mill 
adds  feveral  remarks  on  the  queflion  now  under  con- 
fideration,  the  tendency  of  all  which  being  merely  to 
fhew  that  manufactures  and  the  divifion  of  labour  have 
an  indirect  influence  upon  the  profperity  of  agriculture, 
I  certainly  do  not  feel  myfelf  called  upon  to  controvert. 
I  would  only  obferve  that  his  affertion,  i  that  it  is  the 
<  manufacturers  who  add  the  whole  value  it  obtains  to 
*  f°ur  parts  at  leaft  in  five  of  the  produce  of  the  foil,* 
(p.  26.)  is  founded  upon  the  fame  mifapprehenfion  of 
the  principle  of  population  ; — the  fame  inattention  to 
the  fact  that  food  is  the  grand  want  of  man  and  that 
with  it  he  can  procure  every  thing;— and  the  fame 
neglect  of  the  great  truth  that  the  bulk  of  manufactures 
are  carried  on  lblely  as  a  mean  of  obtaining  this  food 
from  the  monopolizers  of  the  foil;— which  I  conceive 
have  pervaded  the  whole  of  his  reafoning  on  this  fubject. 
If,  when  a  cultivator  has  produced  from  the  land  fiye 
times  more  than  he  can  himfelf  con  fume,  there  were 
any  difficulty  in  finding  mouths  to  eat  the  remainder, 

I  and 
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and  bands  that  would  give  the  produce  of  their  labour 
in  return  for  it,  there  would  be  forne  reafon  for  this 
ftatement  of  Mr.  Mill  But  he  furely  muft  know  that 
when  food  is  produced,  the  population  will  always  encieafe 
in  a  ratio  beyond  its  augmentation;  and  that,  from  this 
eaufe,  it  is  the  pofleffor  of  food,  not  the  manufacturer, 
who  fixes  the  value  ot  his  produce. 

Having  thus  replied  to  what  teems  to  me  the  fubftance 
of  all  the  arguments  that  I  have  feen  advanced  agamft 
the  doChine  that  manufactures  do  not  create  wealth,  it  will 
not  be  ufelels  to  quote  the  opinions  of  two  philofophers 
on  this  fubjcct,  whole  authority  few  will  deny  to  be  an 
acceffion  to  the  ftrength  of  any  eaufe. 
v  Firfi;,  then,  let  us  hear  the  ientiments  of  that  profound 
and  original  thinker  Dr.  Franklin.  On  the  quellion  of 
what  is  the  resl  value  of  food  and  manufactures,  he  thus 
exprcfies  himfelf  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Karnes:  f  Food 

<  is  a  ho  ays  neceflary  to  all;  and  much  the  greateft  part 
of  the  labour  of  mankind  is  employed  in  railing  pro- 

*  vifion  for  the  mouth,  Is  not  this  kind  of  labour, 

<  then,  the  fitted:  to  be  the  ftandard  by  which  to  meafure 
‘  the  values  of  all  other  labour,  and  confequently  of  all 

<  other  things  whofe  value  depends  on  the  labour  of 

<  making  or  procuring  them?  May  not  even  gold  and  fiiver 
f  be  thus  valued  ?  Again,  in  a  paper  on  the  principles 
of  political  economy,  he  fays,  ‘  All  food  or  iubfiftence 

*  for  mankind  arifes  from  the  earth  or  waters,  Necef- 

*  faries  of  life  that  are  not  food,  and  all  other  commo- 

*  dities,  have  their  value  eftimated  by  the  proportion 

*  of  food  confumed  while  we  are  employed  in  procuring 

*  them. — -Fiom  labour  arifes  a  great  encreafe  of  vege- 

*  table  and  animal  food,  and  of  materials  lor  clothing 
'  as  flax,  wool,  filk,  &c.  The  fuperfluity  of  thefe  is 

*  wealth.  With  this  wealth  we  pay  ior  the  labour  em* * 

*  ployed  in  building  our  houfes,  cities,  &c.  which  are 


*  iord  Woodhoufelee’s  Life 'of  Lord  Karnes,  voL  ii.  p.  85. 

*  therefore 
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f  therefore  only  fubfijlence  thus  metamorphofed Mann- 
f  fadlures  are  only  another  Jhape  into  which  fo  much  pro- 
r  vifion  and  fubliltence  are  turned,  as  were  equal  in  value 
c  to  the  manufactures  produced.  This  appears  from 
<  hence,  that  the  manufacturer  does  not  in  faCt  obtain 
r  from  the  employer  for  his  labour  more  than  a  mere 
{  fubliltence,  including  raiment,  fuel  and  Ihelter,  all 
(  which  derive  their  value  from  the  provilion  confumed 
e  in  procuring  them.#’ 

Whether  thefe  Unking  aphorifms  of  the  American 
fage,  were  the  offspring  of  his  own  vigorous  inveitiga- 
tions,  or  adoped  from  the  French  Economills,  is  of 
little  moment.  In  either  cafe  to  have  them  pronounced 
by  fuch  a  man  is  a  priori  greatly  in  favour  of  their  con- 
fonance  with  truth  ;  and  few  will  be  inclined  to  admit 
that  reafonings  which  Dr.  Franklin  thought  convincing, 
can  deferve  the  epithet  “  flimfy,”  which  Mr.  Mill  has 
beftowed  upon  them. 

The  other  authority  which  I  fhall  adduce  on  this 
fubjeCl  is  that  of  Mr.  Malthus ;  and  the  fentiments  of 
this  gentleman  will  be  deemed  of  greater  weight,  when 
it  is  recollected,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  that  he  is 
no  blind  admirer  of  the  Economills;  but  admits  that  in 
fome  fenfes,  manufactures  may  be  faid  to  create  national 
wealth.  Yet,  neverthelefs,  he  does  not  helitate  to  alfert 
that,  f  manufactures  Eridlly  fpeaking  are  no  new  pro- 
c  du6iion,  no  new  creation ,  but  merely  a  modification 
€  of  an  old  one,  and  when  fold  mull  be  paid  for  out  of 
r  a  revenue  already  in  exiltence,  and  confequently  the 
f  Vain  of  the  feller  is  the  lofs  of  the  buyer.  A  re- 
‘  venue  is  transferred  but  not  created^  We  have 
here  the  truth  of  all  that  l  have  alferted  on  this  fubjecSi, 
explicitly  allowed ;  and  Mr.  Mill  may  believe,  that  in 
the  company  of  the  Economilts,  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr. 

*  Franklin’s  Works,  vol.ii.  p.409,  edition  1806. 

f  Effav  pn  Population,  p.433* 

1  2  Malthus, 
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Malthas,  it  gives  me  very  little  concern  to  hear  tlif 
opinions  which  we  hold  in  common,  ftigmatized  by  him 
as  (t  contracted,”  iC  imperfeCt/  ’  and  “  flimiy.” 

- -  ■wiMJjtiiffiMiauii*  j  —  — 

Of  the  Influence  of  the  Expenditure  of  the  Land 
Proprietor  s  Revenue,  upon  the  Production  of  Na¬ 
tional  Wealth . 

*  ari’d-; 

On  this  queftioti,  which,  in  the  pamphlet  on  which 
he  comments,  occupies  about  half  a  dozen  pages,  Mr. 
Mill  has  given  a  differtation  that  fills  five-and -twenty. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  examine  all  his  arguments  at 
length:  their  fubftance  however  I  fliall  endeavour  to  reply 
to,.  But,  in  the  firft  place,  the  objections  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Revewer  claim  attention. 

After  fome  of  thole  fneers  which  a  Reviewer  finds  fo 
ufeful  in  flavouring  his  more  taftelefs  matter,  partly  di¬ 
rected  againft  my  doCtrine  and  partly  againft  the  “  landed 
gentlemen,”  he  ©bferves  ( that  in  the  prefent  flate  of 
4  lociety  they  would  not  forfeit  with  him  their  fair  cha- 
{  raCter,  if  they  were  oecafionally  to  lay  by  a  little  for 
(  younger  children,  when  they  have  large  families; 

*  nor  would  they,  in  his  eyes,  be  guilty  of  any  great 

*  crime  towards  the  ftate,  even  if  fo  many  as  were  fo 
4  difpofed  were  to  be  as  parfimonious  as  Mr.  Elwes/ 
He  admits  “  that  confumption  muft  exift  feme  where,” 
but  he  conceives  ‘  there  cannot  be  a  more  grofs  error 
f  than  to  conlider  the  land  proprietors  as  the  principal 

*  confumers  of  the  country,  when  they  have  not  the 
4  difiribution  of  much  above  a  fourth  part  of  the  value 

*  of  the  raw  produce  of  the  country/  (p.  434.) 

Tbefe  objections  are  a  compound  of  mere  quibbling 
and  grofs  mifreprefentation.  Beeaufe  I  had  maintained 
that  direful  ruin  would  enfue,  if  the  “  tv  hole”  of  the 
clafs  of  land  proprietors^' ere  to  imitate  Mr.  Elwes,  the 
Reviewer  lays  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  any  great 
erime  in  his  eyes,  if  (t  fo  many  as  wvre  fo  difpofed  ”  were 

to 
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to  be  as  parfimomous  as  this  noted  mifer.  This  is  a  good 
fpecimen  of  that  happv  talent  at  evading  an  argument, 
for  which  the  fraternity  of  which  this  gentleman  is  a 
member,  are  fo  famous.  The  Reviewer  very  well  knew 
that  I  never  contended  for  the  neceffity  of  every  indivi¬ 
dual  land  owner  fpending  his  revenue;  and  that  there¬ 
fore  I  (ho ul d  as  little  deprecate,  as  himfelf,  the  oecafi- 
onal  hoarding  for  younger  fons ;  and  feel  as  little  pain 
at  the  contemplation  of  a  few  mifers  among  them. 
What  I  contend  for,  is  the  general  principle;  not  that 

every  individual  fliould  conform  to  it :  being  well  aware 

%/ 

that  the  laving  fchemes  of  fome  wall  be  always  coun¬ 
teracted  by  the  probation  of  others.  But  what  has  the 
Reviewer  advanced  in  oppofition  to  this  principle? 
Nothing.  He  fays,  indeed,  that  the  land  owners  are 
not  the  recipients  of  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  raw  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  country,  and  that  it  is  a  grofs  error  to  fuppofe 
them  the  foie  confumers  in  the  country.  But  who  aflerted 
this  ?  Not  I,  allured ly.  If  the  Reviewer  had  exercifed  the 
flmhteftcandour,  he  would  have  told  his  readers  that  in  the 
very  page  where  I  ftate  the  land  proprietors  to  he  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  revenue  of  a  country,  (p.  32,)  there  is  a 
note  for  the  pur  pole  of  explaining  that,  by  the  term 
land  proprietors,  I  mean  aifo  to  include  the  farmers,  lb 
far  as  refpeCH  their  profits,  and  that  1  ule  the  former 
t®rm  merely  to  prevent  circumlocution.  Now  will  not 
the  Reviewer  admit,  that  the  land  proprietors  and 
farmers  together,  have  in  their  poffeflion  all  the  raw 
produce  of  the  foil?  and  putting  money  out  of  the 
queition,  will  he  not  grant,  that  if  they  do  not  exchange 
this  with  the  clafsof  manufacturers  and  the  unproductive 
daft,  their  members  mnft  die  of  cold  or  perifh  with 
hunger?  If  he  admits  this,  he  admits  all  I  contend  for. 

There  is  only  one  more  of  the  Reviewer’s  obfervations 
on  this  fcore,  to  be  attended  to.  He  fays  the  impor¬ 
tance  which  I  have  attached  to  the  circumftance  of  50 
landlords  becoming  parfimonious  is  ridiculous.  And 

fo 
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fo  it  would  be  if  I  had  attached  importance  to  it.  But 
could  not  the  Reviewer  fee  that  I  merely  initanced  this 
cafe  as  an  illuftration  of  the  effedt  which  would  enfue 
from  a  general  adoption  of  fuch  a  fcheme  ?  And  will  he 
pretend  that  the  total  lots  (for  it  was  clearly  this  to 
which  I  had  reference)  of  the  cuilom  of  a  clafs  which 
ami u ally  at  the  lead  fpends  50  millions,  would  be  of  lefs 
confeq uence  than  the  lofs  of  the  cuftom  of  America  or 
the  Continent? 

I  now  proceed  to  the  confideration  of  Mr.  Mill’s  ob¬ 
jections  to  this  dodtrine. 

His  fir  ft  is,  that  land  is  not  the  foie  fource  of  wealth, 
(p.  67.)  To  this  I  have  fo  fully  replied  in  a  former  fee- 
tion,  that  it  is  needlefs  again  to  attend  to  it.  He,  then, 
as  preparatory  to  further  inveftigation,  enters  on  a  la¬ 
boured  illuftration  of  the  term  “  confumption,”  which, 
he  fays,  has  two  fenfes  :  Firfl,  that  of  adlual  annihila¬ 
tion,  as  when  the  manufadlurer  drinks  his  wine,  or  the 
land  proprietor  confumes  a  thoufand  quarters  of  corn 
in  the  maintenance  of  dogs,  horfes  for  pleafure,  and 
livery  Servants  :  And,  fecondly,  that  of  employment 
for  reproduction  ;  as  when  the  manufacturer  confumes 
his  wool  or  cotton  in  working  it  up  into  cloth,  or  when 
the  land  pRiprietor  confumes  a  thoufand  quarters  of 
corn  in  the  maintenance  of  agricultural  horfes  and 
fervants.  He  then  takes  upon  himfelf  to  fay,  and  very 
truly,  that  ‘  the  man  in  whofe  reafonings  and  dodfrines 
{  thefe  meanings  are  confounded,  mult  arrive  at  woeful 
<  conclufions,’  and  he  gives  it  as  his  belief  (p,  72.)  that  it 
is  in  the  former  of  thefe  fenfes,  or  that  of  adtual  annihila¬ 
tion,  that  1  have  underffood  the  term  confumption. 

This  is  to  be  fare  all  very  amufing.  But  I  may  joia 
Mr.  Mill  in  proclaiming,  that  the  man  who,  in  com¬ 
bating  his  opponent’s  dodtrine,  gives  to  a  term  a 
meaning  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  political  Econo- 
mift  fcarcely  ever  applies  to  it,  mult  arrive  at  woeful  con¬ 
clufions.  What  political  Economill  but  Mr.  Mill  ever 

before 
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before  applied  to  the  term  confumption  the  meaning 
of  a&ual  annihilation?  I  had  conceived  that  it  was 
ftriCtly  proper  to  call  the  purchafers  of  cabinet  ware  the 
confumers  of  this  manufacture.  But  Mr.  Mill,  it  feems, 
when  he  hears  talk  of  the  confumers  of  cabinet  ware, 
underfiands  that  the  purchafers,  inftead  of  placing  it  in 
their  apartments,  and  carefully  tranfmitting  it  from 
father  to  fon,  break  it  and  burn  it  as  foon  as  they  get 
home !  For  my  own  part,  I  fhould  have  no  hefitation 
in  calling  the  buyer  of  a  houfe,  the  conlumer  ot  that 
portion  of  the  flock  of  a, builder;  but  I  fhould  not  have 
eafily  conceived,  that  any  one  would  have  underhood 
me  to  mean  that  the  purchafer  mult  let  it  on  fire.  In¬ 
deed  adfual  extinction  is  not  underftood,  when  the  term 
confumption,  in  political  Economy,  is  applied  to  the 
molt  periihable  articles.  The  bon  vivant  who  intends  to 
let  his  wine  be  well  tartared  before  he  drinks  it,  and 
itores  it  in  his  cellar  for  eight  or  ten  years,  is  as  much  its 
conlumer  on  the  very  day  that  he  has  taken  it  out  of 
the  merchant’s  vault,  as  the  vulgar  citizen,  of  the  gal¬ 
lon  he  buys  one  day  and  drinks  the  next.  That  Mr, 
Mill  fhould  thus  puzzle  his  readers  with  telling  them 
I  underhand  by  confumption  aClual  annihilation;  efpe- 
cially  when  I  had  explained  that  I  meant  by  it  (t  the 
i(  final  pur  chafe  and  ufe  of  articles,  ”  (p.  44.)  is,  (to  re¬ 
tort  upon  him  one  of  his  own  farcafms)  {  a  want  of 

*  difcernment  which,  in  a  man  who  (lands  up  as  an  em- 
4  phatical  teacher  in  political  Economy,  does  hardly 

*  deferve  quarter.’ 

After  this  very  learned  diflinCHon  between  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  term  confumption,  Mr.  Mill  enters  into  a 
long  ftatement,  the  fubftance  of  which  feems  to  be, 
that  the  wealth  of  a  country  will  encreafe  in  proportion  as 
its  annual  produce  is  employed  in  feeding  thofe  who  give 
a  return  for  their  food.  On  this  fubjeCl  Mr.  Mill  may 
left  affured  I  do  not  differ  with  him.  But  the  queftion 
ftt  iffue  js,  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the  land  proprietors 
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to  employ  that  part  of  the  furplus  produce  which  re¬ 
mains  with  them  as  revenue  or  as  capital  ?  Now  the 
determination  of  thisquedion  depends  on  a  circumbanee 
“which  Mr.  Mill  never  feems  to  have  been  diffidently 
impreded  with,,  namely,  that  by  far  the  mod  important 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  foil  is  food,  and  that  at  lead: 
five  fixths  of  the  population  of  this  country  cannot 
procure  this  food  except  in  return  for  fervices  of  fome 
kind.  It  is  not  therefore  effential  to  the  profperity  of 
the  country,  that  the  revenue  derived  from  the  foil 
fhould  be  fpent,  that  is,  annually  exchanged  for  the 
fervices  of  the  claffes  who  do  not  poifefs  any  portion 
of  the  produce  of  the  foil?  And  cannot  Mr.  Mill  per¬ 
ceive,  that  though  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  culti¬ 
vators  to  employ  the  produce  of  the  foil  as  capital, 
except  in  a  fmali  degree  for  the  enereafe  of  agricul¬ 
tural  indubry,  yet  that  when  expended,  the  profits 
which  the  other  dalles  of  fociety  derive  from  it  will  in 
their  hands  become  capital  ?  He  mud  be  perverfe, 
indeed,  who  does  not  fee  that  it  was  my  aim  not  to 
argue  againd  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  general, 
but  againd  its  accumulation  in  excefs,  and  particularly 
by  the  clals  of  land  owners.  To  prove  that  accumu¬ 
lation  even  by  this  clafs  is  defirable,  Mr.  Mill  enters 
into  an  analyfis  of  the  cafe  of  a  land  owner  with  a 
revenue  of  £  10,000,  who  faves  half  of  it,  which  he 
lends  to  a  linen  manufacturer.  But  folitary  indances  of 
this  kind  prove  nothing.  It  is  the  general  principle  I 
contend  for,  relative  to  the  truth  of  which  we  can 
come  to  a  folid  determination,  only  by  putting  an  ex¬ 
treme  cafe, — by  inquiring  what  would  be  the  refult 
if  all  the  land  holders  were  to  fave  their  revenue.  Let 
us  try  Mr.  Mill’s  reafoning  by  this  toucbdone. 

'  We  have  already  found  the  great  fource  of  Mr,  Mill’s 
miftakes  to  be  the  info  nation  of  a  circulating  medium 
into  his  calculations.  If  therefore  we  wifh  to  attain  clear 
ideas  on  the-  prefen t  fuhjed,  we  mud  once  more  leave 

this 
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this  fertile  root  of  error,  out  of  queftion,  The  revenue, 
then,  of  the  landholders,  is  not  money;  it  is  the  produce 
of  the  foil — all  the  raw  materials  and  food  which  the 
earth  yearly  produces.  Mr.  Mill  fays  this  ought  to  be 
employed  as  capital,  not  fpent  as  revenue.  There  are  but 
two  ways  in  which  it  could  be  fo  employed;  firltas  agri¬ 
cultural  capital ;  or  fecondly  as  manufacturing  capital 
Mr.  Mill  feems  to  advife  the  former  mode  of  employing 
it,  when  he  recommends  the  landholder  to  expend  upon 
his  agricultural  lervants  and  horfes,  what  he  had  pre- 
vioufly  expended  upon  his  livery  fervants  and  ftud.  Let 
us  fuppofe,  then,  that  the  whole  of  the  cultivator’s  reve¬ 
nue  were  to  be  the  next  year  employed  as  agricultural 
capital.  What  would  be  the  confequence  ?  Why,  that 
the  fyftem  of  fociety  muft  undergo  a  total  change.  All 
the  manufacturers  and  idlers,  which  comprize  five-fixths 
of  the  community,  muft  become  cultivators,  or  they  muft 
ftarve.  But  does  not  Mr.  Mill  fee  that  this  fcheme  is 
ft  ark  non  fen  fe?  Can  he  fuppofe  that  the  landholders 
would  employ  their  revenue  in  feeding  twelve  millions 
of  people  to  do  work  which  may  be  performed  by  two 
millions ;  or  would  this  comport  with  his  ideas  of  the  ne- 

ceftity  of  manufacturers  to  create  national  wealth  ? _ If 

this  plan  be  fo  very  abfurd,  we  muft  examine  the  feafibi- 
lity  of  the  fecond.  Let  us  advert  to  the  confeejuenees 
which  would  refult  from  the  employment  of  the  whole 
of  the  landholders’  revenue,  as  manufacturing  capital. 
If  we  fuppofe  they  employed  it  in  this  way  themfelves 
then  all  the  manufacturing  capital  before  exifting,  would 
be  ufelefs ;  every  landholder  muft  become  his  own 
clothier,  his  own  coachmaker;  he  muft  enter  into  com¬ 
petition  with  the  mafter  manufacturers,  and  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  that  moft  refpe&ahle  and  valuable  clafsofmen 
muft  fpeedily  follow.  But  Mr.  Mill  will  fay  there  is  no 
need  that  the  landholders  fhould  themfelves  employ 
their  revenue  as  capital.  They  might  lend  it  to  the 
mafter  manufacturers.  This,  however,  only  makes  the 

^  difficulty 
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difficulty  greater.  The  clafs  of  landholders  in  this 
country,  annually  give  the  clafs  of  manufacturers,  food 
and  raw  materials  in  exchange  tor  their  manufactuies,  to 
the  amount  of  fifty  millions  fterling.  Mr.  Mill  lays  they 
had  better  not  fpend  this  amount  in  this  way,  but  lend 
it.  And  does  he  really  fuppofe  that  employment  could 
be  found  for  fifty  millions  of  additional  capital,  at  the 
moment  when  thofe  who  are  to  employ  it,  have  loft  cuft 
tomers  for  their  articles  to  the  fame  amount?  Was  there 
ever  a  project  conceived  by  man,  more  extravagant  than 
this?  Is  Mr.  Mill  ignorant,  that  in  this  country  even  at 
the  prefent  moment,  after  a  war  that  has  aoioibed  fo 
many  hundred  millions  of  capital,  it  is  difficult  to  meet 
with  profitable  employment  for  it?  .Does  he  not  know 
that  every  bulmefs  is  crowded  with  competitors'—  tnat 
hundreds  of  farmers  are  anxioufiy  waiting  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  employing  their  capital  on  land,  witnout  find- 
ing  an  opening;— *and  that  even  prior  to  the  prefent 
ftagnation  of  trade,  the  profits  in  every  branch  of  com-' 
merce  were  fo  extremely  low  as  to  indicate  a  redundan¬ 
cy  of  capital  ?  And  yet  he  talks  of  the  poffibility  of  find¬ 
ing  employment  for  fifty  millions  of  additional  capital 
yearly,  and  that,  too,  with  the  lofs  of  a  market  to  the 
fame  extent ! 

Indeed,  fo  truly  abfurd  is  this  fcheme  of  increafing 
national  wealth,  that  I  am  perfuaded  Mr.  Mill  will  deny 
that  he  has  ever  advifed  it;  though  indifputably  his  ex- 
preffions  imply  as  much.  The  fad  feems  to  be,  that 
looking  at  the  expenditure  of  men  of  fortune  in  dogs, 
horfes,  and  french  cooks  only,  and  forgetting  that  indi¬ 
rectly  by  far  the  largeft  portion  of  their  revenue  is  fpent  in 
home  manufactures,  Mr.  Mill  has  advocated  a  fyftem  in 
individual  inftances,  of  the  refult  of  which,  when  gene¬ 
rally  acted  upon,  he  has  been  vvholly  unaware.  That  an 
individual  landholder  may  be  doing  well  to  fave  £.  5,000 
out  of  his  revenue,  and  lend  it  to  a  neighbouring  linen 
manufacturer,  while  there  are  hundreds  of  his  neighbours 
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who  are  Spending  much  more  than  their  revenue,  may  be 
readily  allowed.  But  the  queftion  is,  whether  it  wTould 
be  produdive  of  national  wealth  that  fifty  millions  fhould 
annually  be  fo  faved  and  lent?  And  except  Mr.  Mill 
can  anfwer  this  in  the  affirmative,  he  has  in  nowife  in¬ 
validated  my  pofition. 

The  preceding  obfervations  will  in  a  great  meafure  ferve 
to  fhew  that  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Mill’s  remarks,  relative 
to  the  neceflhy  for  an  accumulation  of  capital  to  the  pro- 
greffive  profperity  of  a  (late,  are  in  part  unneceflary,  and  in 
part  erroneous.  Mr.  Mill  is  indeed  woefully  miftaken,  if 
he  fuppofes  that  I  ever  meant  to  contend,  that  a  gradual 
addition  to  the  capital  of  fome  branches  of  the  fociety,is 
not  defirable ;  nor  is  any  thing  that  I  have  advanced, 
fairly  capable  of  this  interpretation.  That  the  progref- 
five  profperity  of  a  country  demands  that  the  clafs  of 
farmers,  that  the  clafs  of  matter  manufacturers,  fhould 
yearly  augment  their  capital,  I  am  as  wrell  awaie  as  Mr. 
Mill.  But  thefe  daffies  have  the  power  of  doing  this, 
without  the  aid  of  capital  borrowed  from  the  land- 

owners _ the  one  from  its  profit  derived  from  the  foil,  the 

other  from  its  profit  drawn  from  the  latter  clafs  and  the 
dafs  of  landowners.  And  this  remark,  I  truft,  will  lead 
Mr.  Mill  to  fee  how  little  caufe  he  had  for  regarding  the 
paragraph  refpeding  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  which  he 
fo  triumphantly  quotes  as  contradidory  to  other  parts  of 
my  argument,  as  really  favourable  to  his  opinions.  It 
is  the  province  of  fuch  men  as  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  to 
fave,  not  of  the  land  proprietors. 

But  though  Mr.  Mill  might  have  fpared  himfelf  the 
trouble  of  maintaining  what  a  never  denied,  1  am  far 
from  going  the  fame  length  with  him  in  reiped  to  the 
extent  of  capital  Mr.  Mill  thinks  there  cannot  be  too 
much  of  it.  I  am  perfuaded  there  eafily  may.  And 
this  is  an  opinion  which  needs  no  long  chain  of  reafoning 
to  prove.  Eads  have  effiablifhed  its  truth  beyond  cOn- 
iradi&ion,  Holland,  previouily  to  her  late  misfortunes, 
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bad  acquired  fo  much  capital,  that  fhe  abfolutely  could 
not  find  employment  for  it*  and  was  glad  to  lend  her 
fuperabundance  to  any  of  her  neighbours:  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  laft  war, 
the  fame  would  have  been  the  cafe  with  this  country. 
As  Mr.  Mill,  however,  notwithftanding  his  fneer  in  the 
beginning  of  his  pamphlet,  at  my  paradoxes,  has  thought 
lit  to  advance  on  this  head,  what  he  admits  to  be  a 
paradox ;  and  as  this  wonderful/'  important,  and  demon- 
“  ftrative”  hypotbefis,  befiaes  having  the  charm  of 
novelty,  profefies  to  give  a  quietus  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Economics,  that  k  market  can  be  found  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  commodities  only;  it  will  not  be  amifs  to 
examine  it  fomewhat  further.  Mr.  Mill  grants  that  his 
theory  will  probably  appear  to  his  readers  to  be  involved 
m  confiderable  obfcurity.  He  will  therefore  pardon  me, 
if,  after  all  the  attention  I  have  bellowed  to  develope  its 
meaning,  I  fhould  have  been  unfuccefsfuL  His  politico, 
as  far  as  I  can  collect,  is  this :  There  can  never  be  a 
fuperabundance  of  capital;  becaufe  if  one  part  of  it  be 
employed  in  producing  commodities  of  one  defcription, 
and  another,  commodities  of  another  description,  the 
one  may  be  exchanged  for  the  other,  and  thus  the 
market  will  never  be  overftoeked.* — Now,  if  Mr.  Mill 
mean  merely  that  there  will  be  no  fuperabundance  of 
capital,  if  in  proportion  as  new  capital  is  employed  in 
the  production  of  manufactures,  new  capital  to  a  pro¬ 
portionate  extent  be  employed  in  producing  food  to  be 
exchanged  for  them,  he  merely  alferts  what  I  have 
afferted  before  himf — what  the  Economilts  long  ago 
afferted-«~and.  1  have  no  difpute  with  him  on  a  doctrine 
whofe  novelty  I  Ihall  deny,  but  certainly  not  its  truth. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  mean  to  afiert,  that  capital 
may  be  employed  ad  infinitum  in  producing  new  manu¬ 
factures,  while  no  addition  is  made  to  agricultural  capital, 
'—and  this  mull  be  Mr.  Mill’s  meaning,  if,  as  he  alferts,  he 

is 

*  ‘  Commerce  defended/  p.  8l. 
f  See  (  Britain  independent  of  Commerce/  p.  79. 
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as  controverting  a  doCtrine  of  the  Eeonomifts,  for  it  is 
of  manufaflured  commodities  only,  that  they  contend  the 
market  is  limited— -if  fuch  be  his  meaning,  I  profefs  my 
entire  diftent  from  it.  One  Angle  argument  is  fufficient 
to  ihew  its  extreme  futility  ;  and  that  of  all  people  Mr« 
Mill  Ihould  have  fate  quiet  in  his  glafs-houfe,  without 
throwing  ftones  at  his  neighbours  paradoxes.  Addi¬ 
tional  capital  can  be  employed  in  new  manufactures, 
only  when  there  are  frefh  hands  to  be  engaged.  Now, 
how  could  Mr.  Mill  fupport  his  increafed  popu¬ 
lation,  if  there  were  no  increafe  of  food  provided  for 
them  ?  Half  of  his  manufacturers  might  make  fhoes, 
and  the  other  half  coats ;  but  while  they  were  ftarving 
for  want  of  bread,  it  would  be  a  poor  confolation  to  tell 
them  that  they  might  exchange  one  for  the  other.  Here 
again  Mr.  Mill  has  loft  fight  of  the  important  truth,  that 
the  great  ufe  of  manufactures,  is  to  enable  thofe  who 
poftefs  no  fliare  of  the  foil,  to  obtain  their  daily  bread 
from  thofe  who  have  monopolized  it,  by  prefenting  them 
with  fome  attractive  objeCt  in  exchange  for  its  produce, 
H  hen  Mr.  Mill  enters  into  a  laboured  explanation  of  the 
importance  of  the  accumulation  of  capital  to  the  pro~ 
fperity  of  the  community,  is  he  ignorant  that  more  than 
one  half  of  the  manufactures  in  which  the  bulk  of  fociety 
are  engaged,  are  fuch  as  never,  in  the  fmalleft  degree, 
direCtly  contribute  to  their  comfort  ?  What  better  is  the 
poor  man  for  the  eftablifhment  of  a  new  manufactory  of 
buttons,  or  buckles,  or  necklaces,  but  in  as  much  as  it 
enables  him  to  get  more  bread?  I  have  contended  for 
the  increafe  of  luxury,  becaule  I  can  fee  no  other  way  by 
which  the  poor  of  Europe  can  draw  the  produce  of  the 
foil  out  of  the  hands  of  its  poffeflbrs.  But  I  confefs 
when  I  refteCt  on  the  fqualid  looks  and  depraved  morals  of 
the  poor  children  who  are  cooped  up  in  our  great  manu¬ 
factories;  when  I  witnefs  the  palfied  hand  of  the  gilder 
and  paint  manufacturer;  and  hear  the  heCtic  cough  of 
the  needle-grinder  and  cotton  fpinner ; — *1  cordially  agree 

with 
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with  Mr  Burke  <  that  no  cenfideration  but  the  necef- 

*  fity  of  fubmitting  to  the  yoke  of  luxury  and  the  de-* 
f  fpotifin  of  fancy,  who  in  their  own  imperious  wav  will 
‘  dijlribute  the  furplus  produce  of  the  foil,  can  juftify  the 
(  toleration  of  fuch  trades  and  employments  in  a  well 
c  regulated  date.’  If  there  could  be  any  other  mode 
deviled,  by  which  the  poor  could  draw  their  e  meat> 

*  clothes  and  fire’  from  the  land  proprietors,  than  by 
the  fabrication  of  luxuries,  in  preparing  which  they 
are  often,  to  ufe  the  ftrong  but  too  juft  language  of  an 
ingenious  writer,  “  facrificed  body  and  foul,”  I  fhould 
moft  gladly  plead  for  the  relinquifhment  of  a  great 
portion  of  our  wealth,  without  any  fear  of  thereby 
diininifliing  our  profperity.# 


1  #  Mr.  Mill  has  given  a  fecond  edition  of  molt  of  the  observations 
to  which  I  have  juft  attended,  in  a  chapter  with  which  he  has 
honoured  a  hafty  and  confeffedly  imperfedt  note  of  mine  on  the 
national  debt.  But  he  muft  excufe  me  from  wearying  the  reader 
with  the  reiteration  in  another  lhape,  of  the  fubftance  of  what  I 
have  already  advanced.  TheTum  of  my  argument  in  favour  of  the 
national  debt  is,  that  it  has  prevented  an  exceflive  accumulation 
of  capital ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  Mr.  Mill  controverts  this 
pofition,  is  by  urging  again  his  former  miftakes  about  confumption 
being  annihilation,  and  the  manufafturing  of  buttons  and  buckles 
to  exchange  for  each  other,  a  means  of  feeding  the  poor.  It  is ' 
therefore  unneceflary  to  obferve  more  than  this :  That  Mr.  Mill  has 
grofsly  mifreprefented  me  when  he  has  faid,  that  I  have  recommended 
extravagance  to  government;  and  that  a  careful  perufal  of  his 
Statements  has  left  me  of  the  fame  opinion  as  before.— The  Edin¬ 
burgh  Reviewer  has  wifely  left  this  obnoxious  national  debt-note 
unaffailed.  He  fortunately  recolledled,  probably,  that  he,  or  one  of 
his  afiociates,  in  oppoling  the  pofition  of  a  gallicifed  Iriihman,  that 
our  national  debt  would  be  our  ruin,  had  maintained  a  dodlrine 
almoft  precifely  the  fame  with  mine;  and  proved  that  our  im= 
menfe  debt  is  not  fo  bad  a  thing  as  Mr.  O’Connor  flattered  himfelf? 
but  has  been  very  tifeful  in  abforbing  our  fuperftuous  capital,* 
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Of  Commerce  as  a  Source  (f  the  Wealth  of  Britain. 

After  having  replied  to  the  objections  urged  by 
my  opponents  againft  the  preliminary  doctrines  of  my 
pamphlet,,  I  now  proceed  to  a  confideration  of  their 
criticifms  upon  this  branch  of  its  fubject. 

I  mut  begin  by  confeffing  an  error  ;  for  the  difeovery 
of  which  however  I  have  not  to  thank  any  of  my  adver- 
faries,  as  it  occurred  to  me  before  I  had  had  the  benefit 
of  their  comments.  Indeed,  Mr.  Mill,  to  my  furprife, 
follows  me  in  this  miftake ;  and  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer 
does  not  diftindly  point  it  out. — It  was  certainly  inju¬ 
dicious,  in  the  coniideration  of  commerce  as  a  fource  of 
wealth  to  any  country,  to  regard  it  as  divided  into  the 
diftind  branches  of  commerce  of  import  and  of  export. 
It  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  confidered  as  a  whole  ;  and 
the  profit  arifing  from  it  cannot  be  ascertained  with 
corrednefs  in  any  other  view.  In  fad,  though  in  form 
I  have  made  this  divifion,  I  have,  in  treating  upon 
commerce  of  export,  in  fubflance  taken  into  confider- 
ation,  as  it  was  impoffible  to  avoid,  commerce  of  import 
alfo. 

But  though  this  divifion  is  certainly  incorred,  as  far 

as  refpeds  the  main  purpole  of  it,  in  other  points _ - 

and  it  was  thefe  I  had  in  view  in  adopting  it — it  is  not 
improper.  It  is  ufeful  in  order  to  fhew  the  grofs  error 
of  two  opinions  very  prevalent  in  this  country,  namely, 
that  commerce  enriches  the  nation  by  the  money  profit 
of  the  importing  merchant,  and  by  the  duties  paid  to 
the  government  on  goods  imported.  Now,  as  both  thefe 
are  ultimately  paid  by  the  home  eonfumers,  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  not  in  this  way  that  commerce  enriches  a 
nation.  As  goods,  not  money,  conftitute  riches,  if  mer¬ 
chants  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  import  goods  and  fell 

them 
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them  without  profit,  the  nation  would  furely  be  as  rich, 
as  if  their  profits  were  mo  ft  exorbitant.  Indeed  thefe 
profits  are  always  greateft,  when  the  national  profits  are 
leaft,  A  nation  will  furely  gain  more  (if  it  gains  at  all) 
by  exchanging  100  bales  of  broad  cloth  for  1000  hogf- 
heads  of  fugar,  than  by  exchanging  them  for  700.  But 
fuppofing  it  has  exchanged  them  for  the  former  quantity, 
and  that  this  was  its  whole  fupply :  If  300  fhould 
chance  to  be  loft  at  lea,  the  remaining  700  would  fell 
at  home  for  as  much  as  the  1000,  and  the  importers 
of  the  700  would  gain  as  profit  from  the  confumers,  the 
total  amount  which  the  latter  would  have  given  for 
the  300  loft,  if  the  whole  had  arrived  fafe.  Thus  by 
attending  to  the  profit  of  the  importer,  a  nation  might 
appear  to  get  richer  by  having  700,  than  by  having  1000 
hogfheads  of  fugar  in  return  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
goods. — In  the  cafe  of  duties,  it  is  ftill  more  obvious, 
that  they  are  finally  paid  by  the  confumer. — In  thefe 
views,  therefore,  it  was  not  fuperfluous  to  regard  com¬ 
merce  of  import  feparately,  and  as  diftimft  from  com¬ 
merce  of  export. 

Mr.  Mill,  after  a  play  upon  a  figurative  expref- 
fton  of  mine,  with  which  l  have  no  objediion  to  his 
making  himfelf  merry,  if  he  can  draw  amufement  from 
applying  a  metaphor  literally,  following  my  argument, 
goes  on  to  {hew  that  commerce  of  import  is  profitable. 
This  he  does,  firft,  by  ftating,  that  goods  are  of  one 
value  in  one  place,  and  another  in  another;  and  that 
if  we  buy  a  ton  of  hemp  in  Ruflia  for  £.  50,  which  is 
fold  here  for  £.  65,  our  riches  are  increased  £.  1 5  by  the 
tranfadlion.  This  conclufi©n  I  muft  in  toto  deny.  It 
proceeds  from  the  fame  fource  which  has  led  Mr.  Mill 
into  fo  many  errors— the  ufe  of  money  as  a  medium  of 
exchange.  He  is  here  averting  that  the  money  profit 
of  the  importing  merchant,  is  national  profit;  which  idea 
we  have  juft  fhewn  to  be  erroneous.  According  to  this 
mode  of  reafoning,  the  prefent  ftate  of  hoftility  with 
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RufTia  has  greatly  enriched  this  country.  In  confe¬ 
rence  of  it,  the  importers  of  hemp  and  tallow  have 
gained  £.  20  a  ton  more  than  they  would  have  gained, 
if  we  had  remained  at  peace;  thefe  articles  having  rifen 
in  price  to  this  amount.  But  will  Mr.  Mill  pretend, 
that  this  rife  is  national  profit:  or  that  we  fliould  not 
have  been  as  rich  if  hemp  and  tallow  had  fallen  £.  20  a 
ton  ?  Mr.  Mill  oppofes  my  argument,  that  in  fuch  cafes 
the  gain  of  the  feller  is  the  lofs  of  the  buyer,  by  averting 
that  it  proves  too  much,  and  might  be  ufed  to  fhew 
that  the  country  would  be  no  richer  if  the  goods 
were  got  for  nothing.  But  this  is  very  prepofterous. 
Iheie  is  nothing  parallel  in  the  cafes.  When  we  import 
good&,  we  have  given  fomething  in  exchange  for  them. 
That  exchange  determines  the  profit  or  lols,  which  can¬ 
not  afterwards  be  affedied  by  any  money  profit  or  lofs 
amongft  ourfelves.  But  if  we  got  our  goods  for  nothing, 
thefe  goods  would  be  an  acceflion  of  wealth.  Having 
got  them,  their  price  afterwards,  could  have  no  influence 
on  the  mafs  of  our  riches.  The  country  would  be  as 
rich  if  they  were  given  away,  as  if  fold  for  the  moll 
exorbitant  fum. 

Mr.  Mill  next  gives  us  another  view  of  the  mode  in 
which,  according  to  his  ideas,  commerce  of  import  en¬ 
riches  a  nation.  It  enriches  it,  he  obferves,  when  we 
export  goods  which  have  coft  us  a  certain  quantity  of 
food  to  fabricate  ;  and  import  in  return,  goods  in  the 
fabrication  of  which  we  mult  have  expended  a  greater 
quantity.  Now  this  ftatement  is  a  proof  of  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  the  arrangement  in  which  Mr.  Mill  has  fol¬ 
lowed  me  ;  for  we  are  here  told,  that  we  are  enriched  by 
the  operation  of  commerce  of  import,  exactly  in  the  fame 
way  in  which  I  have  allowed  that  we  might  gain  wealth 
by  commerce  of  export.  Mr.  Mill  and  i  mean  the  fame 
thing,  but,  having  both  improperly  feparated  what  is  in 
reality  one  tranfadtion,  he  has  afligned  an  efledt  to  one 
branch,  which  I  have  afligned  to  the  other.  I  do  not 
therefore  pretend  to  controvert  this  part  of  Mr.  Mill's 
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reafoning  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  commerce  of 
import  enriches  us.  In  fubftance,  itprecifely  agrees  with 
that  which  I  have  ufed  to  fliew  that  we  may  get  rich 
by  commerce  of  export. 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  whatever  want  of  candour 
he  may  manifeft,  deferves  the  credit  of  the  greatefl  cor- 
redhiefs  on  this  fubjedt.  Shutting  his  eyes  to  the  fadf* 
that  I  really  have,  under  the  head  of  commerce  of  ex¬ 
port,  confidered  it  as  combined  with  commerce  of  im¬ 
port,  %  fays  that  he  thinks  if  I  had  attempted  to  fhew 
that  commerce  of  import  is  profitable,  and  commerce  of 
export  is  not,  I  fhould  have  had  a  more  hopeful  talk  in 
hand,  than  in  aiming  to  prove  the  reverfe  of  this  pro¬ 
portion.  He  then  proceeds  to  inform  us,  how  it  is  that 
commerce  of  import  (or  rather  commerce  in  general) 
does  enrich  us.  When  the  exporting  merchant,  he 
fays,  fells  abroad  for  £.  60,  what  coft  him  at  home  but 
£.  30,  and  with  the  £.  30  profit,  buys  goods  which  he 
imports,  thefe  commodities  are  the  national  profit, 
/p.  439.)  To  this  ffatement  I  moft  affuredly  fh all  not 
object,  for,  like  the  fratement  of  Mr.  Mill,  it  is  in  every 
ref  petit  the  fame  with  that  which  I  have  employed  to 
fhew  the  creation  of  wealth  by  commerce  of  export. 
The  mere  difference  between  us,  is,  as  before,  that  the 
Revieiver  confiders  the  profit  Gf  commerce  to  be  derived 
from  one  branch,  and  I  from  another.  Indeed,  it  is  not eafy 
to  account  for  the  Pteviewer’s  ignorance  that  I  had  ac¬ 
tually  ufed  the  very  fame  reafoning  as  his  own,  on 
this  fubjedt.  After  fpending  feveral  pages  in  proving, 
that  it  is  not  by  a  balance  of  gold  and  fiiver  that  our 
trade  enriches  us,  I  obferve  (p.  57.)  that  we  muft  receive 
the  profits  of  our  export  commerce,  in  vendible  com¬ 
modities  of  other  kinds ;  and  I  inftance  the  cafe  of  a 
merchant  felling  £.  800  worth  of  woollens  in  Portugal  for 
.£,  1000,  and  importing  the  profit  in  wine.* 

As 


*  The  above  is  not  the  only  inftance  of  wilful  mifeoneeption  in 
the  Reviewer.  Some  other  of  his  comments  on  my  pamphlet, 
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As  to  the  mode,  therefore,  in  which  commerce  creates 
wealth,  where  it  does  create  it,  no  difference  exifts  be¬ 
tween  us.  I  lie  three  contending  paities  admit,  that  & 
nation  derives  wealth  from  its  commeice,  by  the  piofit 
which  it  receives  upon  its  exported  articles,  in  the  fliape 
of  imported  commodities. 

Our 


though  not  direTly  connected  with  this  part  of  the  fubjeff,  de¬ 
serve  to  be  pointed  out  as  glaring  examples  of  that  intended  dif- 
tortion  of  an  author’s  flatements,  in  which  it  is  to  be  lamented 
the  writers  in  this  Review  too  often  indulge.— Becaufe,  in  Rating  it 
to  be  abfurd  to  give  to  our  commerce  the  credit  of  paying  the 
taxes  which  are  levied  at  the  Cuftom  Houfe  and  Excife  Office, 
on  articles  imported,  I  had  corroborated  the  reafoning  by  which 
I  endeavour  to  (hew  that  the  home  confumer  pays  all  fuch  duties, 
by  arguing  that  he  might  pay  even  greater  duties,  if  he  ceafed 
to  confume  thefe  articles  altogether:— the  Reviewer,  perverfely 
(hutting  his  eyes  to  the  obvious  circumltan^e,  that  the  latter  fup- 
pofition  is  an  illuftration  merely,  goes  on  to  oppoie  it  as  though 
J  had  actually  advifed  that  government  ffiould  call  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  ffiape  of  taxes  for  all  the  money  now  expended  in  fugar, 
tea,  See. !  (p.  443.)  If  the  Reviewer  had  really  meant  to  controvert 
i»y  pofition  on  this  point,  he  ffiould  have  ffiewn  that  the  duties 
on  tea,  wine,  kc.  are  finally  paid  by  the  importers  of  thefe  articles, 
and  could  not  be  raifed  if  we  were  to  ceafe  to  import  them.  The 
contrary  of  this,  is  alone  what  I  have  maintained.— —The  iceviewer 
has  kindly  advifed  me  to  read  and  digeft  Hume’s  ElTay  on  Com¬ 
merce.  I  ffiould  have  no  objection  to  follow  his  counlel,  if  I  con¬ 
ceived  it  called  for ;  but,  in  return,  I  would  beg  to  advife  him, 
(though  I  fear  in  vain)  to  read  and  digeft  the  books  he  attempts 
to  review,  and  in  future  to  refrain  from  indulging  his  with  to  render 
his  Review  diverting  and  faleable,  by  commenting  upon  the  fup- 
pofititious  ill  nitrations  of  his  authors,  as  though  they  were  portions 
really  maintained  by  them. 

Another  of  his  unfair  and  perverted  comments,  is  upon  my  argu¬ 
ment,  that  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  could  not  have  got  rich  it  he  had 
(pent  all  his  gains  in  tea,  fugar,  &c.  to  be  ufed  by  himfelf.  Though 
I  exprefsly  uie  the  latter  reltfi&ion,  the  Reviewer  perfifts  in  un¬ 
demanding  me  to  maintain,  that  he  could  not  get  rich  if  his  capita 
had  been  expended  in  raw  cotton,  flour,  tea,  fugar,  &c.  for  his 
workmen.  -But  what  an  egregious  mifiatement  is  this !  What 
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Our  controverfy,  then,  merely  relates  to  the  amount 
o#  wealth  derived  bv  Britain  from  her  commerce,  which 
I  eftimate  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  my  opponents.* 

On  what  ground,  then,  do  l  deny  that  our  wealth  is 
to  be  attributed  to  our  commerce  ?  On  this:  That  our 
imports,  to  a  much  greater  amount  than  the  value  of  the 
profits  of  our  exported  articles,  have  been  always  com¬ 
modities 


poflible  parallel  is  there  between  the  cafe  of  a  manufacturer  upend¬ 
ing  his  gains  in  tea,  wine,  and  fugar,  for  his  q^um  confumptiorq 
and  of  one  fpending  his  gains  in  raw  materials,  and  the  wages  of 
his  labourers,  which  are  all  returned  to  him  ? 

The  laft  of  his  garbling  miftatements  that  I  mail  attend  to, 
though  far  from  being  the  only  one  remaining,  occurs  in  his  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  reafoning  employed  by  me  to  fliew  that  we  do  not 
derive  wealth  from  our  commerce  with  the  Eaft  Indies,  (p.  443, > 
On  this  fubjeCt  I  obferved,  ‘  The  only  way  in  which  any  national 
‘  profit  could  be  drawn  from  our  Eaft  India  territories,  would  be 
K  from  taxes  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  there,  and  tranfmitted  to 
«  England.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  Eaft  India  Company's 
4  expences,  far  exceed  any  territorial  revenue  which  they  derive  from 
4  their  unwieldy  dominions;  fo  much  fo,  that  they  are  already  up- 
4  wards  of  thirty  millions  in  debt,  which,  in  all  probability,  the 
«  nation  will  very  fhortly  have  to  take  upon  its  own  fhoul  tiers* 
(p.  95.)  The  Reviewer  quotas  the  former  part  of  this  paffage,  and, 
without  making  the  flighted  attempt  to  contradict  the  latter  claufe, 
aflerts,  that  vre  really  do  gain  wealth  by  taxes  levied  upon  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  tranfmitted  to  England  in  goods. 
What  grofs  ignorance  or  w'ilful  blindnefs  muft  have  beclouded  the 
faculties  of  the  Reviewer  when  he  made  this  aflertion!  Did  he  not 
previoufly  know  that  the  Eaft  India  Company,  fo  far  from  having 
any  furplus  of  taxes  to  remit  to  England,  are  forced  even  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  the  balance  of  their  annual  expehditure  ?  Audit 
he  difbelieves  that  this  is  the  cafe,  ought  he  not  to  have  told  his 
readers,  that  it  was  on  this  ground  I  built  my  argument,  and  then 
have  given  his  reafons  to  disprove  it  ? 

*  The  arguments  of  Mr.  Mill,  from  page  41.  to  45.  of  his 
44  Anhwei',”  inoppofition  tonify  doftrines  on  this  point,  are  employed 
in  refutation  of  reafoning  which  in  the  two  hrft  editions  of  my 
pamphlet  I  acknowledge  was  confuted  and  not  fufnciently  preciie.* 
But  as  I  have  corrected  this  fault  in.  the  fubfequent  editions,  he 

certainly 
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Jnodities  of.  the  mod  perifhable  defcriptio'n,  which  for 
the  molt  part  are  con  fumed  in  the  year  in  which  they 
are  received,  leaving  not  a  trace  behind;  and  which,  fo 
far  from  being  neceffary  even  to  comfortable  exigence, 
are  generally  pofitively  injurious.  I  have  not,  be  it 
obferved,  intended  to  deny,  that  we  do  annually  derive 
an  accellion  of  wealth  of  fome  defcriptions  from  our  com¬ 
merce — I  have  not  denied,  that  by  means  of  commerce, 
we  have  more  tea,  wine,  brandy,  and  tobacco,  than 
we  Ihould  have  without  it.  I  have  merely  contended, 
that  our  prefen t  riches  have  not  been  derived  from  com! 
merce,  and  that  our  profperity  and  power,  and  that 
part  of  our  wealth  which  is  really  of  value,  would  fuffer 
no  diminution  from  its  Ids.  On  this  point  f  am  ready  to 
admit  that  my  language  has  not  always  been  fufficiently 
precife.  1  have  in  fome  places  appeared  to  maintain, 
that  our  annual  Itock  of  wealth  of  all  kinds  is  not  iu- 
creafed  by  commerce.  But  if  the,  context  be  referred 
to,  it  will  be  obvious  that  this  was  not  my  meaning. 
Th  us,  I  fay,  “  We  do ,  it  is  allowed,  gain  annually  a 
<f  few  millions  by  our  export  trade,  Sec.”  (p.  60.)  The 
pofitions,  then,  which  it  was  my  aim  to  enforce,  and 
which  I  am  now  about  to  defend,  are.  That  the  wealth 
which  we  do  derive  from  our  commerce,  is  of  little  reel 
value, — that  our  prefent  riches  are  not  to  be  attributed 
to  commerce; — and  that  we  might  as  much  abound  in 
all  that  wealth  which  really  contributes  to  profperity 
and  power,  without  commerce  as  with  it.  On  each  of 
thefe  portions  it  will  be  neceffary  to  dilate;  noticing, 

as, 


certainly  cannot  expert  me  to  combat  in  favour  of  pofitions  which  I 
never  really  meant  to  hold,  and  in  by  for  the  greater  number  of 
copies  of  my  work  have  not  even  impliedly  maintained.  Indeed, 
as  Mr.  Mill  had  the  corrected  edition  before  him,  previous  to  the 
publication  of  his  reply,  it  would  have  been  no  great  ftretch  of  libe¬ 
rality,  if  he  had  admitted  in  one  of  the  many  notes  which  he  fub- 
joined  in  confequence  of  that  edition,  that  his  reafoning  on  thofe 
pages  had  no  reference  to  its  amended  argument. 
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as  I  proceed,  the  objections  which  they  have  called 
forth. 

1.  I  contend,  that  the  wealth  which  we  do  derive 
from  our  commerce,  is  in  reality  of  little  value.-™* 
Although  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  term  wealth 
includes  every  thing  which  man  defires,  to  me  it  appears 
equally  indifputable,  that  the  intrinfic  value  of  different 
fpecies  of  this  wealth,  is  very  different  from  their  no¬ 
minal  or  money  Value.  A  diamond  may  be,  worth,  that 
is,  fell  for,  20,000  quarters  of  wheat ;  but  it  feems  abfurd 
to  fay  that  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  latter  is  not  vaftly 
greater  than  that  of  the  former.  The  one  will  feed 
10,000  perfons  for  a  year:  the  other  is  a  mere  bauble 
for  the  eye.  If,  then,  articles  have  a  nominal  and  an 
intrinfic  value,  it  will  follow,  that  the  nation  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  profit  of  its  commodities  in  articles  of  intrinfic 
value,  will  derive  from  trade  far  more  of  what  beft  de- 
ferves  the  name  of  wealth,  than  another  nation,  which 
receives  its  profits  in  articles  of  fictitious  value  only  ; 
even  though  the  nominal  amount  of  the  profits  of  both 
were  the  fame.  Thus,  fuppofe  two  nations  gained  each 
a  profit  of  five  millions  from  its  trade;  the  one  receiving 
its  profits  in  corn,  the  other  in  diamonds  for  its  own 
ufe  only :  would  not  any  unprejudiced  perfofi  allow  that 
the  wealth  gained  by  the  former,  was  of  far  more  value 
than  that  gained  by  the  latter?  Applying  this  mode 
of  realbning  to  our  own  cafe,  I  maintain,  that  the  wealth 
which  we  derive  from  our  trade  is  of  very  fmali  real 
value,  whatever  may  he  its  nominal  amount,  beeaufe  it 
confiftsof  articles  no  way  neceffary,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
many  of  them  highly  prejudicial,  to  human  exiltence. 
Laying  alide  a  circulating  medium,  the  profit  of  our 
commerce  is  not  ten  millions  of  pounds  fielding,  but  fo 
many  thoufand  chefts  of  tea,  fo  many  thoufand  pipes 
of  wine,  fo  many  thoufand  hogfheads  of  tobacco,  &c.  See. 
ISVnv,  of  what  value  is  this  wealth,  either  to  the  people, 
confidered  individually,  or  to  the  nation  collectively  ? 
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Firft,  as  to  the  inhabitants,  individually  confidered.— 
Of  what  real  value  to  them  are  the  four  or  five  millions 
of  pounds  worth  of  tea,  which  we  buy  with  the  profits  ot 
our  European  trade  ?  This  weed  affords  us  no  nourifti 
me nt ;  it  does  not  enable  us  to  fight  better  ’to  woilv 
harder;  it  does  not  feed  us,  or  clothe  us.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  has  perceptibly  debilitated  us.  From  a  race  ot 
nervous  heroines,  fit  for  all  the  a&ive  duties  of  life,  our 
wives  and  daughters  have  degenerated  by  its  ufe,  into  a 
race  of  invalids,  who  Oliver  at  a  breeze  and  hart  at  a 
fpider.  Its  tempting  fiimulus  induces  our  poor  to  ex¬ 
pend  in  it,  the  money  which  ought  to  buy  beet  and 
bread  for  their  families ;  and  the  mother  muft  indulge 
herfelf  in  tea,  thouh  the  children  in  confequence  be¬ 
come  fcrofulous  by  eating  potatoes.  hat  again  is 
the  real  value  of  the  three  or  four  millions  worth  ot  our 
profits  received  in  wine  and  fph'its?  The le  enticing 
ftimuli  embitter  and  fhorten,  perhaps  by  one  halt,  the 
days  of  two-thirds  of  our  population.  Our  men  ot 
fortune  have  to  thank  them  for  gout,  dropfy,  and  a 
thoufand  other  ailments.  And  our  poor,  chinking  large 
draughts  of  liquid  fire  daily,  at  the  dram  (hops,  become 
fpeedilv  debilitated;  drag  on  a  wretched  exigence 
only  by  the  help  of  opium,*  and  from  neceflity  clofe 
their  fhortened  lives  in  the  workhoufe.— It  would  be 
tedious  though  eafy  to  run  through  a  long  lift  of  im¬ 
ported  luxuries  in  this  way:  but,  without  carrying  the 
enquiry  farther,  how,  I  alk,  can  the;  wealth  derived 
from  our  trade,  confiding  ot  articles  ot  this  deicriptioa, 
be  regarded  as  intrinfically  of  any  great  value?  \\  Leie 


*  It  is  a  truly  melancholy  reflexion,  that  in  the  ufe  of  this  drug, 
we  threaten  fpeedily  to  equal  the  Turks.  From  very  good  au¬ 
thority,  I  know  that  in  moft  large  towns  the  druggdts  will  each 
fell,  annually,  30  to  40  pounds  weight  of  opium,  in  pennyworths, 
to  poor  people,  who  take  it  conftantly  as  a  ftimulus,  and  keep  in- 
creafing  the  do fe  till  their  death.  Many  of  them,  before  this  event 

occurs,  arc  obliged  to  take  4 d.  and  6d,  worth  a  day  1 
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would  be  thevaft  injury  fuftained  by  fociety,  if  the  de- 
ftrubtion  of  our  trade  were  to  induce  the  lots  of  profits 
fuch  as  thefe?— But  my  opponents  will  fay,  that  we  are 
the  beft :  judges  of  what  we  regard  as  wealth  ;  and  as  we 
eagerly  p'urchafe  thefe  luxuries,  they  are  as  valuable  to 
ns  as  any  other  defcription  of  wealth.  This,  however, 
I  muft  deny.  Men  are  not  always  the  beft  judges  of 
what  forts  of  wealth  are  of  rnoft  value  to  them.  If  fo, 
the  trade  which  the  American  Indians  carry  on,  in  ex¬ 
changing  peltry  for  fpirits,  by  which  they  are  on  the 
point  ot  being  exterminated,  is  of  value  to  them.  But 
who  will  contend  this? 

Secondly,  the  wealth  which  we  derive  from  our  com¬ 
merce  is  of  fmali  value,  confidered  with  reference  to  the 
wants  of  government.  If  the  profits  of  our  trade  were 
received  in  corn  or  woollens,  the  ftate  might  appro¬ 
priate  a  portion  of  thefe  to  the  feeding  or  clothing 
an  army,  or  the  fulfilment  of  other  neceffary  purpofes. 
But  could  the  government  feed  men  with  tea,  or  clothe 
them  with  tobacco,  and  wine,  and  brandy  ?• — It  may 
be  faid  that  a  quantity  of  thefe  articles  might  be  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  government,  and  exchanged  for  others 
more  neceffary.  But  this  very  fuppofition  admits  the 
fmali  importance  of  our  commerce;  for  fuch  an  ex¬ 
change  prefuppofes  the  prior  exiftence  in  the  country, 
of  thofe  things  effential  to  the  ftate;  which  might  have 
been  acquired,  therefore,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  portion  of  the  profits  arifing  from  trade. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  fubjedt,  which  great!}? 
diminifhes  the  value  of  the  wealth  derived  from  our 
commerce.  The  amount  of  our  imported  articles  of  a 
luxurious  and  perifhable  nature,  greatly  exceeds  the 
amount  of  any  profits  we  can  be  fuppofed  to  gain  by 
commerce.  We  cannot  reckon  our  gains  of  this  defcrip¬ 
tion  at  more  than  ten  millions;  but  we  import  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  twenty  millions  of  tea,  fugar,  wine, 
&c.  If,  therefore,  the  arguments  have  any  weight,  by 
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which  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew  (p.  57.)  that  of 
two  nations,  if  one  exchanged  its  hardware,  value' 
£.  10,000,  for  the  wine  of  the  other,  value  £.  12,000, 
the  latter  would  really  be  the  gainer,  on  account  of  the 
fu  peri  or  durability  of  its  manufa&ure;  it  will  follow  that 
we  cannot  be  acquiring  riches  by  exchanging  woollens, 
hardware,  &c.  for  wine,  tea,  &c.  But,  my  opponents 
lay,  it  would  be  prepoflerous  to  accumulate  fuch  articles 
as  thefe  which  are  fuperfluous  to  us.  Now  I  deny  that 
our  exported  woollens  and  hardware,  and  many  articles 
of  a  fimilar  description,  are  fuperfluous.  There  has  been 
no  year  fince  the  commencement  of  our  trade*  in  which 
the  poor  of  this  country  would  not  have  gladly  found  ufe 
for  all  the  woollens  that  have  been  exported.  A  few 
additional  blankets,  and  a  Sunday  coat  for  the  males  of 
each  family,  would  have  gone  far  in  exhaufting  our 
exported  bales.  And  can  we  pretend  that  woollens,  and 
pots  and  pans  are  our  fuperfluities,  when  there  are  nearly 
a  million  families  in  Ireland  with  fcarcely  a  blanket  to 
defend  their  limbs  from  the  night  blafis  which  rufh 
through  the  chinks  of  their  mud  hovels,  or  a  pot  ora  pan 
in  which  to  boil  their  potatoes?  When  we  ipeak  of  ar¬ 
ticles  being  fuperfluous  to  a  nation,  we  ought  not  to  have 
reference  to  the  rich  only,  but  to  the  mafs  of  fociety ;  and 
in  this  view,  I  deny,  that  the  bulk  of  our  exports  are  fu- 
perfluities  of  which  we  have  no  need. — It  will  be  faid  that 
the  poor  alluded  to,  do  net  pofiefs  the  means  of  purchaf- 
ing  the  goods  in  queflion:  and  this  1  admit;  but  this 
circumflance  does  not  alter  the  cafe.  If  the  population 
would  be  richer  if  the  neceffary  goods  which  we  export, 
were  given  to  them,  inftead  of  being  exchanged  for  un~ 
tteceflary  luxuries,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  make  it  out  that 
We  are  greatly  indebted  to  commerce  for  our  riches. 

2.  I  contend,  that  our  prefent  wealth  is  not  to  beat- 
tributed  to  our  commerce  ;  that  we  have  not  now  in 
exigence  any  portion  of  the  wealth  which  we  may  have 
derived  from  it.  This  I  infill  upon,  beeaufe  of  the  pe~ 
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culiarly  fugitive  and  peri  (liable  nature  of  the  wealth 
which  we  have  at  different  periods  drawn  from  trade. 
The  woollens  which  the  Americans  derive  from  ns  as  the 
profit  of  their  trade,  decorate  their  citizens  as  Sunday 
coats  for  years  ;  the  axes,  the  knives,  the  doves  with 
which  we  fupply  them,  may  endure  for  half  a  century. 
But  where  is  the  tea,  the  wine,  the  tobacco,  in  which 
the  profits  of  our  trade  have  confided  ? — As  I  have  dated 
my  opinions  on  this  head  very  fully  in  another  place,  I 
fhali  here  only  elucidate  them  further,  by  adverting  to 
the  arguments  by  which  they  have  been  oppofed. 

Mr.  Mill’s  fil'd  objection  is  urged  very  triumphantly. 
He  fays,  that  it  is  a  glaring  inconfidency  in  an  author 
who  values  agricultural  produce  fo  highly,  to  edimate 
other  commodities  according  to  their  durability  ;  feeing 
that  food  is  of  all  things  mod  perifhable.  But  this 
obje&ion  is  extremely  futile,  and  eafily  anfwered.  The 
reafon  why  food,  though  fo  perifhable,  is  of  all  wealth 
mod  valuable,  is,  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fupport 
life,  and  that  in  fulfilling  that  dedination,  it  may  be 
tranfmuted  into  wealth  of  the  mod  durable  description. 
If  Mr.  Mill  can  fliew  me  that  tea,  or  wine,  or  tobacco, 
are  endowed  with  thefe  properties,  I  will  no  longer  quar» 
rel  with  their  want  of  durability. 

The  fecond  obje6tion  advanced  by  Mr.  Mill  againd 
this  dodtrine,  is,  that  it  is  inconfident  to  recommend 
confumption  and  luxury  as  favourable  to  the  profperity 
of  the  date*  and  yet  to  argue  againd  the  utility  of  com¬ 
merce,  by  objecting  to  the  importation  of  articles  of 
luxury*  Here,  as  in  fo  many  other  places,  the  incon¬ 
fidency  is  of  Mr*  Mill’s  creation.  None  in  reality  exids. 
I  do  not  regard  the  luxuries  of  commerce  as  neceffary 
to  dimulate  agriculture,  becaufe  I  believe  that  luxuries 
in  ten  thoufand  fhapes  fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  may  be 
found  at  home*— -But  Mr.  Mill  is  incorreCb  in  luppofing 
that  I  dwell  on  the  luxuries  of  our  commerce  to  prove 
that  it  is  of  no  utility*  My  argument  is  not  to  difprove 

the 
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the  utility,  but  the  creation  of  wealth  by  commerce. 
Again,  I  muft  beg  to  be  allowed  to  confider  thefe  two 
qualities  as  completely  diftinCL  A  branch  of  induftry 
may  be  very  ufeful  and  extremely  defirable,  and  yet  not 

create  wealth. 

Mr.  Mill  then  goes  on  to  obferve,  that  the  only  dif- 
tin&ion  of  importance  between  one  fort  of  commodities 
and  another,  is  that  between  commodities  deftined  to 
ferve  for  immediate  and  unproductive  confumption, 
fucli  as  luxuries  ;  and  thofe  which  are  deftined  to  operate 
as  the  means  or  inftruments  of  production,  iuch  as  the 
materials  of  manufactures,  iron,  cotton,  &c.  As  Mr. 
Mill  allows  that  this  diftinction  is  important,  I  would 
beg  him  to  calculate  what  proportion  of  our  imports  are 
of  the  former,  and  what  of  the  latter  description.  The 
former,  1  conceive,  he  will  find  to  preponderate  in  the 
ratio  of  4  to  1.  But  Mr.  Mill  proceeds  to  fay, f  it  feems  a 

<  confideration  of  very  trifling  importance,  whether  arti- 

<  cles  deftined  for  immediate  and  unproductive  confump- 
(  tion  are  fuch  as  are  likely  to  he  all  uled  in  the  corn  ft- 
'  of  one  year  or  of  feveral  years/  (p.  78.)  This  very 
curious  alfertion,  any  one  of  Mr.  Mill’s  female  friend* 
will  refute.  Let  him  alk  one  of  them,  why  (lie  buys  a 
Turkifh  carpet  in  preference  to  an  Englifli  one  at  a 
lower  price ;  why  fhe  buys  India  muflins  before  Biitifh , 
and  ihe  will  tell  him,  becaule  they  will  loft  longer ,  In 
truth,  to  fay  that  durability  in  manufactures,  other 
things  being  equal,  is  not  defirable,  is  piepofteious. 
Would  Mr.  Mill  think  his  tables  and  chairs  as  valuable 
as  they  are  now,  if  they  broke  down  after  a  fortnight’s 
ufe  i  Would  he  wifti  that  the  fervice  of  a  fuit  of 
clothes  fhoitld  finifh  with  the  day  he  put  it  on  ?  Or 
would  he  knowingly  give  as  much  for  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Smith,  which  being  bleached  with  axymuriatic  acid, 
would  probably  crumble  to  pieces  in  a  few  months,  as 
for  one  on  fubftantial  paper  that  would  bear  thumbing 
for  half  a  century  \ 

Mi  Mr. 
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Mr.  Mil»  next  adduces  the  p adage  in  which  I  have 
contended  that  a  nation  manufacturing  annually  ten 
thoufarid  pounds  worth  of  hardware,  would  be  richer 
than  one  manufacturing  annually  wine  to  an  equal 
amount  ;  and  he  charges  me  with  ‘  fimplicity’  in  in- 
ftancing  the  very  example  which  Dr,  Smith  has  brought 
forward  to  prove  a  contrary  dodtrine.  Now  what  will 
the  reader  think  of  Mr.  Milks  candour,  when  he  learns, 
that  I  had  actually  alluded  to  this  very  paffage  of  Dr* 
Smith,  in  a  note  to  the  third  edition  of  my  pamphlet, 
which  Mr.  Mill  had  before  him  ;  and  had  fhewn  that 
Dr.  Smith’s  reafoning  on  this  point,  was  utterly  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  his  fentiments  in  other  parts  of  his  work  ? 
If  my  hlence,in  the  two  fir  ft  editions  of  my  work,  relative 
to  Dr.  Smith’s  opinion  on  this  point,  gave  Mr.  Mil! 
caufe  to  fuppofe  me  ignorant  of  it,  furely  it  would  have 
been  no  great  It  retch  of  ingenuoufnefs,  had  he  con- 
fefted  his  error  in  one  more  note  fuperadded  to  the 
manv  which  the  third  edition  has  called  from  him.  But 
as  Mr.  Mill  has  not  thought  proper  to  notice  in  the 
flighted:  manner  the  fact  that  Dr.  Smith  has,  in  fome 
parts  of  his  work,  maintained  opinions  precilely  fimilar 
to  mine  relative  to  the  different  effedts  which  expenditure 
in  durable  and  perifhable  commodities  will  have  upon 
national  wealth,  l  fhall  beg  permitfion  to  direct  his  at¬ 
tention  to  thefe  padages  fomewhat  more  particularly  ; 
and  when  he  learns  the  opinions  of  his  oracle  upon  this 
fuojedt,  he  may  not,  perhaps,  deem  them  fo  very  abfurd. 

The  place  in  which  Dr.  Smith  adverts  to  this  fuhject, 
io  which  I  final!  fir  ft  attend,  is  the  third  chapter  of  his 
fecond  book  towards  the  dole.  After  obferving  that 
frugality  in  creates  the  public  capital,  that  prodigality 
ditninilhes  it,  and  that  the  conduct  of  thofe  whofe  ex¬ 
pence  juft  equals  their  revenue,  neither  increafes  nor 
diminifhes  it,  he  fays — *  Some  modes  of  cxppnce,  how- 
i  ever,  feem  to  contribute  more  to  the  growth  of  public 
s  opulence  than  others,’  He  then  continues,  1  the  re- 

*  venue 
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‘  venue  of  an  individual  may  be  fpent,  either  in  things 
r  which  are  confumed  immediate]}7,  and  in  which  one 
4  day's  ex  pence  can  neither  alleviate  nor  iupport  that 
<  of  another ;  or  it  may  be  fpent  in  things  more  durable , 

*  which  can  therefore  be  accumulated/  And  he  judi- 
cioufly  adds,  that  of  two  men  of  fortune,  if  one  ex¬ 
pend  his  income  in  keeping  a  profufe  table,  and  in 
maintaining  fervants,  dogs,  and  horfes;  and  the  other 
in  ufeful  and  ornamental  buildings  and  furniture,  in 
books,  ftatues,  pictures,  or  even  fine  clothes,  the  latter 
would  at  the  end  of  a  given  period  be  much  the  richer 
man  of  the  two.  He  then  infers,  *  As  the  one  mode 

*  of  expence  is  more  favourable  than  the  other  to  the 
s  opulence  of  an  individual,  jo  it  is  likezvije  to  that  of  a 

*  nation.  The  houfes,  the  furniture,  the  clothing  of 
e  the  rich,  in  a  little  time  become  ufeful  to  the  jnferior 

*  ranks  of  people.  They  are  able  to  purchale  them 

*  when  their  fuperiors  grow  weary  of  them,  and  the 

*  general  accommodation  of  the  whole  people  is  thus 

*  gradually  improved,  when  this  mode  of  expence  be- 

*  comes  universal  among  men  of  fortune.  And  he 
proceeds  to  give  feveral  other  Unking  reafons  toi  pre¬ 
ferring  an  ex  pence  in  durable  to  one  in  peiilhable  com¬ 
modities.  Now  if  the  doCtrine  which  1  have  maintained 
on  this  fubjeCt  be,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer 
and  Mr.  Mill,  fo  very  abfurd,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  allcw  that  their  great  matter,  whofe  every  word  is 
with  them  gofpel,  has  been  guilty  of  as  great  abfurd ity. 
Where  is  the  difference  between  the  two  doCtrines?  I 
have  laid  that  a  nation  employing  its  manufacturers  in 
fabricating  durable  articles  (inttancing  hardware  merely 
as  an  example)  will  be  richer  than  if  it  had  emplo}ed 
the  fame  number  in  manufacturing  wine.  So  fays 
Dr.  Smith:  and  before  Mr.  Mill  can  fatisfaCtorily  con¬ 
trovert  the  truth  of  this  pofition,  he  mutt  overturn  not 
only  my  arguments,  but  the  arguments  of  this  celebiated 
Political  £conomitt8 
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But  Dr.  Smith  approximates  ftill  more  clofely  in  an¬ 
other  place,  to  the  line  of  argument  which!  have  adopted 
on  this  head.  In  the  fecond  chapter  of  his  fecond  book, 
fpeaking  of  the  mode  in  which  the  furplus  gold  fet  at 
liberty  in  any  nation  by  the  employment  of  a  paper 
circulating  medium,  would  be  employed,  be  fays,  f  If 
‘  they  employ  it  in  purchafing  foreign  goods  for  home 

*  confumption,  they  may  either  firft  purchafe  fuch  goods 
'  as  are  likely  to  be  confumed  by  idle  people  who  pro- 
‘  duee  nothing,  fuch  as  foreign  mines,  foreign  filks,  See. 

01,  i’econdiy,  tiiey  may  purchafe  an  additional  flock 
of  matei  ials,  tools,  and  provifions,  in  order  to  main- 

*  tam  anf*  employ  an  additional  number  of  induffrious 
‘  PeoP^,  who  reproduce,  with  a  profit,  the  value  of 
'  tI>eir  annual  confumption.  So  far  as  it  is  employed  in 

the  firfl  way,  it  promotes  prodigality,  increafes  ex- 

*  pence  and  confumption,  without  increafing  produc- 

*  tion>  or  eftablifhing  any  permanent  fund  for  fupporting 
that  ex  pence,  and  is  in  every  refpedi  hurtful  to  the 

4  fociety:  Now  we  know  very  well/  and  finely  neither 
Mr.  Mill  nor  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  will  deny  it,  that 
Pr.  Smith  regards  gold  and  filver  in  precifely  the  fame 
light  with  other  commodities.  In  his  eyes  a  quantity 
Oi  thefe  metals  is  not  a  whit  more  valuable  than  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  hardware  which  could  be  fold  for  the  fame  Aim. 
But  Di .  Smith  fays,  that  if  a  nation  employs  its  fuper- 
fiuous  gold  and  filver  in  purchafing  confumable  luxuries, 
fuch  a  traffic  ‘  is  in  every  refpebt  hurtful  to  the  com¬ 


munity.’  On  every  principle  of  fair  reafoning,  then, 
mult  he  not  have  allowed  that  it  is  equally  hurtful  to  the 
ibciety  to  expend  its  furplus  hardware  in  fuch  commo¬ 
dities  ?  ibis  is  juft  what  I  have  contended,  and  the  cafes 
are  precifely  parallel.  It  is  nothing  to  me  that  Dr. 
Smith's  argument  in  anotherplace,  is  directly  oppofed  to 
this.  Such  a  circumftance  only  proves,  that  this  great 
man  was  tometimes  at  variance  with  himfelf  j  and  when 
this  is  the  cafe,  his  readers  furelv  have  a  right  to  ad  out 

**  W  r*  • 
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that  argument  which  to  them  appears  moft  weighty 
And  at  ah  events,  the  difciple  who  embraces  one  peti¬ 
tion,  has  no  right  to  fling  the  authority  of  his  mailer  in 
the  teeth  of  an  opponent  who  inclines  to  the  oppofite 
flatement ;  and  to  charge  him  with  ignorance  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  feCt. 

After  this  unfortunate  fpecimen  of  the  univerfality  of 
Mr.  INI  ill’s-  acquaintance  with  the  opinions  ot  Dr.  Smith, 
he  favours  us  with  the  following  notable  paragraph  :  ‘  In 
4  faCt  nothing  can  well  be  more  weak  than  to  conflder  the 
4  augmentation  of  national  riches  by  the  accumulation 
4  of  durable  articles  of  luxury,  as  a  confi deration  of 
‘  moment.  The  value  of  the  whole  amount  of  them  in 
<  any  country  is  never  confiderable,  and  it  is  evident 

*  that  whatever  they  coft  is  as  completely  with- 
4  drawn  from  maintaining  productive  induftry,  as  that 
4  which  is  paid  for  the  moft  perifhable  articles.  Mr. 
4  Spence  has  an  extremely  indiftinCt  and  wavering  notion 
4  of  national  wealth.  He  feems  on  the  prefent  occafion 
4  to  regard  it  as  confiding  in  the  actual  accumulation 
4  of  the  money  and  goods  w  hich  at  any  time  exifts  in 
4  the  nation.  But  this  is  a  moft  imperfeCt  and  erroneous 
4  conception.  The  wealth  of  a  country  confifts  in  her 
<■  powers  of  annual  production,  not  in  the  mere  collection 
4  of  articles  which  may  at  any  inftant  of  time  be  found 
<■  in  exigence,  The  only  part,  it  is  evident,  of  the  ex- 

*  ifting  collection  of  commodities  which  in  any  degree 
4  contributes  to  augment  the  annual  produce,  the  per- 
4  manent  riches  of  the  country,  is  that  part  which  ad- 
4  minifters  to  productive  labour;  the  machines,  tools, 
4  and  raw  materials  which  are  employed  in  the  different 
4  fpecies  of  manufacturing  and  agricultural  induftry, 
4  All  other  articles,  whether  durable  or  perifhable,  are 

i  4  loft  to  the  annual  produce,  and  the  J mailer  the  quantify 
4  of  either  fo  much  the  better .*  (p.  51.)  In  commenting 
upon  this,  1  mult  in  the  firft  place  obferve,  that  it  is  not 
the  accumulation  of  durable  articles  of  luxury  merely 

5  but 
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irafc  of  durable  articles  of  every  description,  which,  1 
contend,  will  augment  the  national  riches.  Secondly, 
except  it  be  an  indifiincf  and  wavering  notion  of  a 
man's  wealth  to  regard  his  home,  his  equipage,  and 
his  furniture,  as  forming  a  portion  of  his  wealth, 
as  well  as  his  annual  revenue,  I  cannot  felicitate  Mr. 
Mill  on  the  accuracy  of  his  eftimate  of  my  opinions. 
When  I  talk  of  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  I  include  its 
land,  roads,  canals,  houfes,  ihips,  and  goods  of  all  de~ 
fcriptions,  as  well  as  *  its  powers  of  annual  reproduction;' 
and  I  am  much  miftaken  if  this  will  not  be  found  a  more 
juft  conception  than  that  which  fixes  the  view  upon  the 
latter  merely.  Does  Mr.  Mill  really  think  that  the  ar¬ 
ticles  juft  enumerated,  the  value  of  which  Gregory  Kins: 
a  century  ago  eftimated  at  650  millions,  form  no  portion 
of  the  wealth  of  Britain  ?  If  fo,  and  certainly  his  ob- 
fervations  warrant  the  fuppofition,  we  have  reafon  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  diftin&nefs  and  fteadinefs  of 
Ms  notions  as  to  what  conftitutes  national  wealth.  But 
Mr.  Mill’s  extraordinary  paffion  for  commodities  that 
adminifter  to  productive  labour,  is  moil  worthy  of  note. 
That  thefe  are  in  general  more  valuable  than  the  articles 
which  they  create,  is  a  pofition  that  I  do  not  mean  to 
difpute  ;  but  I  muft  confefs  I  am  fomewhat  ftartled 
to  be  told,  that  c  of  all  other  articles,  whether 
4  durable  or  perifhable,  the  fmaller  the  quantity  the 
*  better/  So,  then,  Mr.  Mill  really  thinks  that  it 
would  be  better  if  all  the  houfes,  and  coaches,  and  tables, 
and  chairs,  and  clothes,  and  furniture  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions  in  the  kingdom,  were  burnt  to-morrow!  AH 
thefe  are  loft  to  the  annual  produce,  and  as,  therefore, 
according  to  him.  '  the  fewer  of  them  the  better/ 
he  doubtlefs  thinks  a  general  conflagration  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  which  fhould  clear 
it  of  every  thing  but  the  articles  adminiftering  to  pro¬ 
ductive  labour,  would  be  very  deferable  !  Marvellous  ac¬ 
curacy  of  conception  this,  to  be  fure  !  Well  may  Mr.  Mill 

charge 
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charge  his  opponents  with f  weaknefs’and f  inconfiftency*, 
f  unfteadinefs’  and  ‘  perverfity.’ 

It  is  unnecefTary  to  watte  many  words  in  refutation 
of  an  inftance  adduced  by  Mr.  Mill  in  fupport  of  his 
notions  on  this  fubject.  He  fays  that  it  would  be  little 
better  to  import  durable  trinkets  than  volatile  perfumes. 
This,  is  truly,  as  he  obferves,  an  argument  to  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  his  readers.  Who  advifed  the  fubftitution 
of  trinkets  for  perfumes?  Or  who,  indeed,  would  deem 
it  worth  while  to  advife  any  thing  at  all,  about  articles 
lo  trifling  ?  What  have  they  in  common  with  tea  and 
wine  in  which  we  annually  fpend  eight  or  ten  millions? 
Could  nothing  but  durable  luxuries  be  imported  in  the 
place  of  thefe  articles? — But  here,  again,  Mr.  Mill  is 
mifapprehending  me.  I  do  not  object  to  the  importation 
of  thefe  articles.  1  merely  aflert  that  we  do  not  accu* 
mulate  riches  by  importing  them  :  and  fo  I  (hall  aflert 
until  Mr.  Mill  can  Ihew  me  the  houfe,  the  bridge,  or  the 
manufacture  of  anykind  which  we  have  created  by 
their  ufe.  When  he  can  (hew  me  that  any  the 
fmalleft  portion  of  our  exifting  riches,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  hundreds  of  millions  that  we  have  expended  in 
thefe  articles,  I  fhali  admit  the  importance  of  the  com¬ 
merce  which  acquires  them.  But  as,  in  the  cafe  of  a 
man  poflefled  of  landed  property  to  the  amount  of  120 
thoufand  a  year,  and  carrying  on  alfo  a  manufacture 
the  profits  of  which  amounting  to  ten  thoufand  a  year, 
he  expended  in  wine,  tea,  tobacco,  &c ;  I  fhould  feel 
but  little  inclined  to  confider  him  dependent  on  his 
manufacture,  or  to  pity  him  if  uncontroulable  events 
were  to  deprive  him  of  it ;  fo,  in  the  inftance  of  Britain,  I 
mull  perfifl  in  my  conviction  that  it  can  be  of  very  fmall 
importance  to  her,  whether  fhe  have  ten  millions  worth 
of  tea,  wine,  and  tobacco,  while  flie  has  a  permanent  and 
indeftructiblerevenueof  twelve  times  as  much,  comprifing 
every  thing  neceflary  to  comfortable  exigence.* 

N 


*  Several  of  the  charges  urged  againlt  me  by  Mr.  Mill,  he  has 
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Of  Commerce  as  a  Stimulus  to  Agriculture « 

Many  of  thofe  who  have  admitted  the  force  of  the 
arguments  by  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew  the 

fmall 


brought  forward  in  notes  tacked  to  his  main  arguments.  Thefe 
are  for  the  mod  part  fo  futile,  that  I  notice  a  few  of  the  chief  of 
them  here,  only  that  he  may  not  conceive  I  regard  them  as  more 
mianfwerable  than  the  reft  of  his  treatife. 

To  his  note  at  page  35,  accufmg  me  of  c  unfteadinefs’  in  ex~ 
prefiing  pity  for  thofe  who  are  deprived  of  the  goods  which  they 
import  from  us,  while  I  deny  that  import  commerce  enriches  ;  I 
snlwer,  by  afking  him,  if  I  may  not  be  allowed  to  regard  the  lofs 
of  import  commerce  as  injurious  to  fame  hates,  by  reafon  that  its 
lofs  mult  neceffarily  induce  the  lots  of  their  export  commerce,  which 
does  create  a  part  of  their  wealth  ?  Befides,  I  mult  again  infill  on 
being  permitted  to  make  a  diitin£tion  between  wealth  and  con¬ 
venience;  and  to  deem  a  branch  of  commerce  of  vaft  importance 
on  the  fcore  of  utility,  while  I  value  it  low  as  a  fource  of 
wealth. 

In  reply  to  his  note  at  page  41,  I  wrnuid  requeft  him  to  allow  me 
to  form  my  own  rule  as  to  deducting  or  not,  the  charge  of  infurance 
from  the  profit  of  the  exporting  merchant.  If  I  had  included  that 
charge,  I  ihould  have  eftimated  this  profit  not  at  20  but  15  per 
cent. 

At  page  57,  Mr.  Mill  is  able  to  amufe  himfelf  with  contrafting 
my  opinion,  that  a  fubdivifion  of  land  would  tend  to  augment  the 
profperity  of  a  country,  with  an  afiertion  in  another  place,  that  the 
divifion  of  land  is  the  bane  of  increafe  of  national  wealth.— -This 
objection  Mr.  Mill  would  have  lpared  himfelf  the  trouble  of  making^ 
if  he  had  chofen  to  permit  me  to  dillinguilh  between  the  wealth 
and  profperity  of  a  Hate.  He  does  »ot  think  fit  to  make  fuch  a 
diftin&ion.  Ido:  and  in  this  point  of  view,  though  I  have  not 
the  flighted:  doubt  that  our  cultom  of  con l'olida ting  feverai  fmall 
farms  into  one  large  one,  has  increafed  the  furpius  produce,  the 
difpofable  nvealtb  of  the  country,  I  have  little  hefltation  in  believing 
that  this  fyllemhas  greatly  diminifhed  the  profperity  of  an  important 
branch  of  the  community.  The  20  families  which  were  formerly 
maintained  on  20  farms  of  50  acres  each,  were  furely  more  prof- 
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fm all  importance  of  commerce  to  this  country  as  a 
fource  of  wealth*  have  yet  contended  that  I  ought 
confiftently  to  have  efteemed  it  more  highly  as  a  ftimu- 
lus.  They  think  that  an  author  who  has  fo  exprefsly 
infilled  upon  thfe  neceffity  of  manufadfures  for  home 
confumption,  for  the  purpofe  of  encouraging  agriculture, 
fhould  have  admitted  alfo,  the  importance  of  commerce 
in  this  view.  Mr.  Mill  has  introduced  this  objection 
not  fo  much  direbtly,  as  in  the  fhape  of  a  dexterous  fub- 
ftitution  of  the  term  commerce  in  lieu  of  manufactures, 
in  fpeaking  of  my  admiflions  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
latter.  (See  p.  55  and  63.)  And  in  a  note,  he  lays,  he 
cannot  conceive  what  difference  can  exifl  between 
manufactures  for  home  confumption,  and  for  exportation, 
as  to  their  influence  in  promoting  agriculture.  But  the 
mofl  ingenious  arguments  that  I  have  feen  in  fupport  of 
this  obje&ion,  have  been  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  in  his  “  few  obfervations  on  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  nation.”  It  is  the  latter,  therefore,  which  I  fhall  have 
chiefly  in  view  in  what  I  am  about  to  urge  on  this  point; 
and  while  I  profefs  to  remain  unconvinced  of  any  incon- 
ilftency  in  my  opinions,  I  cannot  refrain  from  exprefling 
my  fenfe  of  the  candid  and  difpaflionate  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Randolph  has  oppofed  me. 

It  is  neceffary  to  begin  by  obfervmg,  that  I  never 
meant  to  deny  that  commerce  has  contributed  indirectly 
to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture.  But  furely  it  does 


perous,  enjoyed  more  independence,  more  domeftic  happinefs,  and  all 
that  is  moft  defirable  to  man;  than  now,  when  five  of  the  families, 
as  the  fervants  of  a  matter,  can  cultivate  the  fame  land  thrown  into 
one  great  farm  of  iogo  acres,  and  the  remaining  families  are 
crowded  in  the  wretched  cellars  of  Manchetter  or  Birmingham 
immerfed  in  dirt,  and  mifery.  Yet  the  latter  fyflem  is  molt  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  augmentation  of  national  wealth.— But  when  will 
Mr.  Mill  learn,  that  wealth  is  not  the  object  to  the  acquifition  or 
which  alone,  nations  (hoidd  attend? 
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not  follow  from  this  admiffion,  that  it  is  now  neceffary 
for  this  end.  The  ffimulus  of  bark  may  be  very  ufefui 
in  driving  off  an  ague ;  but  when  once  this  effect  is 
accomplifhed,  what  neceffity  is  there  for  continuing  the 
medicine  ?  So,  although  the  influence  of  commerce 
may  have  contributed  to  augment  the  effect  of  manu¬ 
factures  for  home  confumption,  in  encouraging  agri¬ 
culture,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  this  influence  is  now 
neceffary,  and  that  the  latter  alone  are  not  fully  adequate 
for  the  purpofe  afligned  them.  It  will  he  recolleaed, 
that  the  great  value  which  I  place  upon  manufadures, 
confifts  in  their  operation  in  encreaflng  the  profperity  of 
the  community,  by  offering  an  incitement  to  the  cul¬ 
tivators  to  fpend  the  revenue  which  they  derive  from  the 
foil.  If,  therefore,  the  fame  temptation  can  be  held  out 
without  the  intervention  of  foreign  commerce,  there 
exifls  no  neceffity  for  it.  It  may  have  contributed  to 
our  more  fpeedy  releafe  from  the  thraldom  of  the  feudal 
fyftem,  and  its  continuance  may  on  many  accounts  be 
defir  able ;  but  our  cultivators  having  acquired  a  tafte  for 
novelty  and  expence,  which  they  will  gratify  in  home 
commodities  ir  they  are  unable  to  procure  foreign  com¬ 
modities,  all  tne  benefits  which  have  accrued  from 
commerce  may  now  be  acquired  without  its  aid. 

In  oppofition  to  the  reasoning  by  which  I  have  fup- 
ported  tins  pofition,  Dr.  Randolph  urges,  that  “  the 
home  market  is  fupplied  to  the  fiilnefs  of  its  demand  be¬ 
fore  ex poi tation  takes  place;  and  the  confumption  of 
luxuries  fabricated  in  our  own  country,  has  gone  as  far 
as  convenience,  iafhion,  tafle,  or  caprice  choofes  to  carry 
ll”  He  then  infers,  that  the  continuance  of  commerce 
is  necefiary  to  exchange  the  furplus  of  our  manufactured 
articles,  tor  luxuries  of  various  descriptions,  and  he  con¬ 
tends  that  it  would  be  of  no  moment  if  fchefe  luxuries 
were  as  volatile  as  Nitrous  Oxide,  as  they  would  have 
fulfilled  their  deftination  in  ffimulating  to  exertion  and 
*hc  promotion  of  agricultural  improvement. - The  in¬ 
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genlous  author,  throughout  his  reafonings,  takes  for 
granted  whal  I  conceive  to  be  a  fallacy.  He  fuppofes 
that  if  commerce  were  to  ceafe,  the  luxuries  which  it  fup- 
plies,  or  fuccedanea  for  them,  could  not  be  procured  at 
home ;  that  the  cultivators  could  not  then  find  objeda 
on  which  to  expend  their  revenue;  and  that,  conle- 
quentiy,  a  large  proportion  of  the  manufacturing  clafs 
muft  ftarve  or  be  lupported  by  charily, — Now  to  fhew  how 
little  ground  there  is  for  tliefe  conclufions,  let  tisluppofe 
that  our  foreign  commerce  of  every  defcription  were  en¬ 
tirely  to  ceafe ;  and  let  us  then  run  over  a  few  of  the  more 
important  articles  with  which  it  now  fupplies  us,  and 
inquire  whether  it  be  likely  that  the  population  of  this 
country  would  not  demand  fome  fubftitutes  for  them,  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  furnifh  fucli. 

The  moil  valuable  of  our  imports  is  fugar*- — Is  it  at 
all  likely  that  thole  whole  palates  have  once  been  grati¬ 
fied  with  this  delicious  lubftance,  and  who  have  the 
means  of  paying  any  price  for  it,  would  voluntarily  give 
up  its  ufe,  if  there  were  a  pollibility  of  procuring  it  at 
home  ?  Now  commerce  is  not  effential  to  procuring  this 
luxury.  Sugar  may  be  extra&ed  from  the  beet  root, 
from  carrots,  and  other  vegetables,  befides  the  fugar 
cane,  and  at  a  coft,  too,  not  greatly  exceeding  what  the 
price  of  Well  India  fugar  ought  to  be.  Mr.  Adams  law 
a  loaf  of  fugar  at  Hirfchberg  in  1800,  which  had  been 
manufactured  from  beet  root,  and  cofi;  only  twice  as 
much  per  pound  as  Weft  India  fugar.f  If,  therefore, 
no  fugar  could  be  had  from  abroad,  can  it  be  doubted 
that  capital  would  be  inveftcd  in  producing  it  at  home  r 
If  a  rich  landholder  could  not  purchafe  it  for  one  (billing 

*  I  am  aware  that  fugar  and  colonial  produce  in  general,  ought 
not  ftri<5Hy  to  be  deemed  objefh  of  foreign  commerce ;  but  as  they 
are  always  confdered  fuch,  in  the  eftimate  of  our  imports,  it  is  not 
poffible  to  make  the  proper  diftinction  on  this  point,  in  a  work  of 
this  nature.  Befides,  I  am  now  arguing  on  the  fuppofition  of  the 
lofs  of  our  colonial  trade. 

f  i(  Travels  in  Silefia,”  page  126. 
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a  pound,  would  not  he  willingly  give  3  s  or  45.,  rather 
than  be  without  it;  and  would  not  this  demand  infallibly 
be  fupplied?  And  with  refpecf  to  the  poor,  would  not 
20,000  men  be  as  well  employed  in  the  healthy  occupa¬ 
tion  of  cultivating  beet  root,  and  20,000  more  in  manu- 
fadturing  it  into  iugar,  as  40,000  are  now  in  weaving 
cottons  and  hammering  hardware  for  the  purpofe  of 
exchanging  for  this  luxury  ?  And  would  they  not  thus 
as  readily  draw  their  fubfiftence  from  the  landowner* 
and  as  much  promote  agriculture?  The  only  difference 
in  refult  between  the  diredt  and  round-about  production 
of  fugar,  would  be,  that  lefs  of  it  would  be  enjoyed  for 
the  fame  coff.  This  would  be  the  extent  of  the  evil. 

Another  of  our  imports  to  the  amount  of  two  millions 
annually,  is  wine.  Can  it  for  a  moment  be  imagined,  that 
the  ceffation  of  the  importation  of  wine,  would  be  the  hg- 
nal  for  the  ceffation  of  its  ufe  ?  But  how  procure  it  ?  it  will 
befaid.  I  anfwer,  without  the  iligh teff  difficulty.  Sugar 
and  fruit  of  any  kind,  are  all  that  are  effential  to  the  pro- 
dudtion  of  wine.  Even  now,  many  a  connoilleur  has  been 
cheated  with  goofeberry  wine  for  Champaigne;  and  with 
perry  made  aftringent  with  the  juice  of  does  and  elder¬ 
berries,  for  port.  If  there  were  a  demand  for  home¬ 
made  wines,  they  would  mcft  affuredly  be  fpeedily  manti- 
f a diu red  in  quality  equal  to  any  foreign  wine,  and  if 
wrine  drinkers  deem  high  price  effential  to  good  wine,  the 
Excife  Office  would  be  able  to  accommodate  them  in  this 
refpedi.  Let  it  be  fuppofed,  even,  that  our  luxurious 
bon  vivants  affedied  to  defpife  goofeberry  or  currant  wine, 
where  would  be  the  difficulty  in  gratifying  them  with 
wine  made  from  the  grape  ?  Such  wine  was  made,  in  this 
country,  600  years  ago,*  and  why  might  it  not  again,  if 
a  proper  fort  of  vine  wrere  cultivated  ?  And  if,  after  all, 

*  William  of  Malmfbury  informs  us,  that  in  the  12th  century,  the 
Vale  of  Gloucefterfhire  produced  as  good  wine  as  many  provinces 
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the  drinker  of  claret  or  burgundy  mu  ft  have  his  favou¬ 
rite  liquor,  the  hot-houfe  would  be  reforted  to,  and  he 
might  be  indulged,  merely  by  paying  two  guineas  a  bottle 
where  he  now  pays  one.  Here  again  1  aik,  it  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  broad  cloth,  which  we  give  to  the  Portuguefe 
in  return  for  wine,  would  not  be  as  well  employed  both 
for  themfelves  and  their  country,  in  making  the  wine  at 
once  at  home  ? 

Tea  is  another  of  the  luxuries  in  which  we  expend  five 
or  fix  millions  annually.  Could  no  fubftitute  be  found 
for  this  exhilarating  weed  ?  If  we  could  not  procure  it,  is 
it  likely  that  our  females  would  again  betake  themfelves 
to  a  beef-fteak  for  breakfafi,  and  a  glafs  of  ale  or  a  pofiet 
for  their  focial  afternoon’s  repaft  ?  Is  it  not  far  more  likely, 
that  the  infufion  of  mint,  balm,  or  of  fome  other  of  our 
native  herbs,  which  require  only  cultom  to  make  them 
as  palatable  as  tea,  and  which  are  now  ufed  in  preference 
by  many,  would  be  fpeedily  adopted  by  all?  Would  it 
not,  as  an  ingenious  correfpondent  has  obferved  to  me, 
be  in  every  refpedt  more  beneficial,  it  the  (hips  and  men 
now  employed  in  fetching  tea  from  China,  were  occupied 
in  bringing  dried  herbs  from  Ireland  ?  And  would  it  be 
any  thing  to  be  deplored,  il  a  new  fource  of  occupation, 
in  growing  and  preparing  tbefe  products,  were  offered  to 
a  few  hundred  thoufands  of  the  redundant  population  of 
our  filter  ifiand  ? 

Silk  is  a  confiderable  article  of  import;  and  fome 
may  think  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  our  females 
to  expend  fo  much  money  as  this  cofts  them,  in  any 
other  article  of  chefs.  But  are  fuch  perfons  ignorant, 
that  there  are  fluffs  at  this  moment  manufactured,  more 
eoitly  than  any  filks;  and  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
value  which  the  manufacturer  can  confer  upon  a  few 
pounds  of  wool  or  flax  ?  Do  they  fuppofe,  that  if  a 
dame  of  fafiiion  could  not  diftinguifh  herfelf  from  the 
crowd  by  filken  apparel,  that  (he  would  not  be  offered 
the  opportunity  by  the  fluff  manufaHurer,  or  the  lace  or 
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cambrick  weaver,  of  decorating  herfelf  with  fabrics 
which  no  vulgar  pocket  could  reach?  And  if,  at  all 
events,  Hie  muft  have  filk,  is  there  any  phyfical  impof- 
Ability  of  producing  it  in  this  country  ?  We  can  grow 
mulberry  trees  and  feed  iilk-worms  as  well  as  the' 
Italians,  only  not  fo  cheaply. 

I  might  go  on  in  this  way  inftancing  a  thoufand 
articles  imported,  but  the  enumeration  would  fatigue 
the  reader.  I  have  adduced  the  principal,  and  if  he 
feels  inclined  to  extend  the  lift,  he  will  find  that  there 
is  fcarcely  one  that  might  not  either  be  produced  at 
home,  ora  fubftitute  for  it  be  found:  and  he  will  find, 
too,  that  fo  far  from  there  being  any  reafon  to  dread 
that  our  manufa&uring  population  could  not  find  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  event  of  lofing  our  trade,  that  this 
very  circumftance  would  call  for  more  hands  than  could 
poftibly  be  at  firft  fupplied.  And  this  employment  is 
all  that  the  profperity  cf  the  country,  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  agriculture,  require. 

Indeed,  the  fuppofition  that  the  defires  of  mankind 
have  any  limit — that,  if  deprived  of  one  objed,  they  will 
not  expend  their  revenue  in  fome  other, — is  contrary  to 
every  juft  view  of  human  nature.  The  landowners  of  this 
country,  fpent  their  revenue  when  there  was  fcarcely  a 
luxury  in  exiftence;  and  they  would  continue  to  do  fo 
even  if  they  were  again  obliged  to  maintain  a  croud  of 
idle  retainers.  Nor  is  this  my  own  opinion  merely.  Mr. 
Hu  m  e,  who  will  fcarcely  be  accufed  of  far  fetched  refine¬ 
ment,  after  ftating  that  commerce  is  of  ufe  to  a  nation 
by  enabling  it  to  emerge  from  barbarifm,  and  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  power  of  government  over  the  population 
and  produce  of  a  country,  thus  continues,  f  When  the 

*  affairs  of  the  fociety  are  once  brought  to  this  fituation, 
f  a  nation  may  lofe  moft  of  its  foreign  trade,  and  yet  con- 

*  tinue  a  great  and  powerful  people,  If  ftrangers  will  not 
1  take  any  particular  commodity  of  ours,  we  muft  ceafe 
f  to  labour  in  it.  The  fame  hands  will  turn  themfelves 
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*  towards  fotne  refinement  in  other  commodities  which 
<  may  be  wanted  at  home.  And  there  mujl  always  bz 
41  materials  for  them  to  zvork  upon ;  till  every  per  Jon  in 
6  the  ft  ate,  enjoys  as  great  plenty  of  home  commodities, 
€  and  thofe  in  as  great  perfection  as  he  defires ;  which 
6  can  never  pojjibly  happen On  this  point  I  regard 
the  authority  of  this  profound  political  Economift 
as  conclufive.  The  cafe  which  we  are  conlidering,  he 
had  contemplated,  and  his  decifion  upon  it  precifely 
accords  with  the  opinion  I  am  now  maintaining. 

Thus  then,  Dr.  Randolph,  I  trull,  will  admit  that  a 
fufhcient  ftimulus  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 
may  be  had  without  commerce. — Mr.  Mill,  too,  will 
allow  me,  I  hope,  to  diHinguilh  between  manufadlures 
for  home  confumption  and  thofe  for  exportation ;  and 
without  wifhing  to  infinuate,  as  he  fuppofes  I  am  de- 
iirous  of  doing,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  them 
in  refpedl  to  their  encouragement  of  agriculture  ;  I  mull 
be  permitted  to  contend,  that  they  are  not  both  equally 
elfential  to  national  profperity.  Commerce  may  have 
himulated  agriculture,  and  it  may  now  himulate  it,  but 
it  is  not  necejjary  for  this  purpofe ;  and  therefore,  in  this 
view,  as  in  every  other,  we  are  completely  independent 
of  it.^' 

I  HAVE 

. . . . . . .  .  ,  - - 

*  Mr.  Arthur  Young  has  honoured  me  with  a  letter  of  com¬ 
ments  in  Mr.  Cobbett's  Register  of  the  20th  February.  Much  of  its 
fubftance  has  been  replied  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  this  pamphlet  has  already  reached,  precludes  a  full 
confideration  of  its  arguments;  but  as  connelted  with  the  above 
fubjelt,  I  will  here  briefly  advert  to  the  chief  of  them. — Mr.  Young 
fays,  that  the  loft  of  one  quarter  of  the  commerce  of  Britain  in  the 
American  war,  caufed  a  diminution  in  the  price  of  grain  and 
wool — in  the  rent  of  land—  andaconfequent  Itagnation  in  induftjy 
of  all  kinds  ;  and  that  thefe  falls  are  a  fufhcient  refutation  of  my 
theory. — In  reply  to  this,  I  would  obferve,  in  the  fjrft  place,  that 
the  mere  fall  of  corn  having  been  low  in  fome  of  the  years  of  the 
American  war,  proves  nothing.  The  price  of  this  neceflary  of  life 


I  have  now  replied  to  the  main  arguments  with 
Tfl^hich  my  principles  have  been  combated.  To  hav# 
adverted  minutely  to  all  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  by  other  writers  in  numerous  periodica]  journals* 
would  have  extended  this  pamphlet  to  a  tedious  and 
unrealizable  length.  I  can  with  truth,  however*  fay* 
that  I  have  not  know  ingly  palled  over  any  one  of  them* 
which  feetned  to  me  of  the  flighted  weight  or  plaufibility. 
This  examination,  hafty  as  it  mud  neceflarily  have  been* 
I  flatter  myfelf  has  fliewn  that  all  thefe  objections  are 
founded  either  upon  a  mifconception  of  my  arguments 

•  and 

is  affected  by  fuch  a  variety  of  circumftances,  that  a  much  more 
extenfive  adduction  of  documents  than  Mr.  Young  has  furnifhed* 
is  neceflary,  before  it  could  be  admitted  that  the  lois  of  commerce 
was  the  caufe  of  its  diminilhed  price  Indeed,  on  looking  at  the 
•whole  of  the  table  from  which  Mr.  Young  has  given  an  extract, 
(Ann.  of  Agric.  v.  iv.  p.  391.)  i  confefs  I  can  draw  no  inference 
whatever  from  it.  In  1771,  before  the  American  war  broke  out, 
wheat  was  5 /,  a  buffiel.  In  1777*  in  the  midft  of  the  war, 
it  was  $s.$ld.  a  buffiel,  and  in  the  following  year,  when  the  greateft 
falling  off  in  our  exports  took  place,  it  was  llill  5J.  3 d,  the 
buffiel,  a  diminution  of  only  5*.  2d.  a  quarter.  The  variations 
in  thefe  12  years,  therefore,  are  not  lobe  accounted  for  by  any 
reference  to  fuch  a  caufe. 

But,  in  the  fecond  place,  there  are  other  arguments  to  prove 
that  the  “  fa6ts”  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Young,  are  not  of  the 
flighteft  value.  He  fays,  the  lofs  of  one  quarter  of  our  export  trade 
in  the  American  war,  occafioned  the  diminution  of  the  price  of 
corn.  Then  the  fame  caufe  ought  always  to  produce  the  lame 
effect :  yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  lift  war  our  exports  fell  nearly  in 
as  great  proportion  (in  1792  they  were  £.18,336,000,  and  in  1793 
only  £  13,892,000  official  value)  and  Hill,  in  September  1792,  the 
price  of  wheat  was  only  $s.  6d .  a  buffiel,  while  in  September  1793 
it  was  6/.  Thus  we  have  fa£ts  producing  refults  dire&ly  in  op- 
polition  to  thofe  of  Mr  Young.— But,  moreover,  Mr.  Young  is 
«ot  very  correct  in  aflerting  that  the  diftrefs  which  took  place  in 
the  American  war,  was  u  attributed  at  that  time  by  every  well  in¬ 
formed  man  in  the  kingdom,  to  the  decline  of  manufactures  and 
foreign  commerce.’ *  I  can  produce  him  the  authority  of  a  man* 

who. 
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and  coneluiions,  or  on  reafoning  far  from  valid.  And 
the  corroboration  of  the  molt  important  of  the  dodrines 
on  which  I  have  infifted,  which  has  been  gained  by  an 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  modern  political  Eeonomifts 
of  acknowledged  eminence,  will,  I  truft,  have  proved 
to  thofe  who  are  difinchned  to  eftimate  the  founrinefs 
of  reafoning  on  its  own  merits,  but  pin  their  faith  on 
great  names,  that  thefe  politicos  are  by  no  means  the 
difcarded  paradoxes  which  fome  ignorant  critics  have 
pretended. 

Agriculture,  then,  in  concluding,  f  think  I  may 
aflbtne  to  have  proved,  is  in  a  pre-eminent  and  efpeciai 
manner,  the  fource  of  our  wealth  and  revenue;  fo 
much  fo,  that  no  other  branch  of  induftry  has  a  claim 
to  be  conlidered  as  creating  our  immenie  riches.  This 

it 
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who,  whatever  may  be  Mr.  Young's  opinion  of  him.  I  am  dif- 
pofed  to  think  was  at  that  time  c<  well  informed,”  who  attributed 
the  then  low  prices  of  corn,  land  See.  to  caufes  very  different. 
If  Mr.  Young  will  turn  to  his  own  “  Annals  of  Agriculture” 
(vo.  i.  p  35.)  he  will  find  that  in  1789  he  himfetf  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  thefe  fymptems  of  diftrefs  were  folelj  owing  to  an 
impeded  circulation,  arifing  from  the  transfer  of  the  great  loans 
negotiated  by  the  treafury,  from  their  utual  channels  of  employ¬ 
ment.  His  own  words  are,  *  T0  this  want  of  circulation  <was  atmoft 
*  finE>b  owing  ail  the  diftrefs  we  experienced  from  the  ward  He  does 
not  even  allude  to  the  lots  of  commerce  as  a  caufe  of  the  evil  5  and 
indeed  to  fuch  an  evil,  fpringing  from  what  Mr.  Young  terms  *  a 
deplorable  want  of  money,”  this  lofs  mull  have  been  an  alleviation  5 
as  it  mufl  have  thrown,  as  it  now  does,  a  great  mafs  of  unemployed 
capital  into  the  money  market —Thus  Mr  Young  has  himfeltf 
afforded  the  refutation  of  all  his  conclufions  on  this  fubjedt. 

But  though  I  deny  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Young’s  data,  their  un¬ 
doubted  truth  would  not  in  the  flighted  degree  affect  the  liability 
of  my  portions.  I  have  never-denied  that  confiderable  inconve¬ 
nience  would  enfue  from  the  fudden  changes  which  a  total  or  par* 
tial  lofs  of  commerce  muft  requ  ire  5  and  hence  (I  mu  ft  repeat  it  for 
the  hundredth  time,)  I  have  never  advifed  a  voluntary  renunciation 
of  it :  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  any  confequena  depreciation 
in  the  price  of  grain  or  of  land,  would  have  luch  an  operation  cn 
the  national  profperity,  as  to  prove  that  commerce  is  eilenrial  to  us. 

Q  2  A  fall 
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it  is,  and  this  alone,  which  enables  us  to  maintain  an  army 
and  navy  fo  extenfive,  to  pay  taxes  lo  enormous,  and 
to  support  fo  large  a  body  of  manufa&urers  and  idlers 
of  all  defcriptions. 

Manufadures  for  home  confumption,  though  highly 
ufeful  and  neceffary,  I  have  frill  thought  myfelf 
bound  to  contend,  cannot,  in  any  proper  fenfe  of  the 
term,  he  regarded  as  a  fource  of  our  wealth.  Yet  as  a 
ftimulus  to  agriculture,  as  Iran  flouting  the  produce  of 
the  foil  into  wealth  of  another  kind,  and  as  contributing 
greatly  to  our  enjoyments,  their  value  cannot  be  difputed; 
and  no  one  is  more  fenlible  than  myfelf  of  their  vafi:  im¬ 
portance  in  thefe  refpe&s,  or  has  more  ftrongly  infilled 
upon  their  claim  to  encouragement  and  protection. 

Commerce,  that  is  the  exchange  of  manufactures 
fabricated  by  us  for  theufe  of  foreign  countries,  for  their 

v  products, 

A  fall  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  would  not  diminifh  ths 
quantity  of  corn  grown  in  the  country  ;  or,  if  it  did,  the  price  w ould 
foon  rife  again.  And  fo  long  as  the  fame  produce  is  railed,  its 
temporary  nominal  price  is  of  little  confequenee.  But  in  truth  it 
is  quite  abfurd  to  fear  that  any  great  fall  in  the  price  of  corn,  with 
which  we  are  never  fully  (though  in  good  years  nearly)  fupplied, 
ihoula  be  caufed  by  the  lofs  of  commerce,  when  that  veiy  lofs  will 
keep  the  market  bare,  and  of  courfe  the  price  high.  And  it  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  by  any  means  inaccurate  to  contend,  that  the  tem¬ 
porary  depreftion  induced  by  the  transfer  of  induftry  from  one 
defcription  of  objeCts  to  another,  would  be  in  the  end  beneficial,  in 
the  fame  way  as  Mr.  Young  has  exprefsly  admitted  the  fall  of 
prices  in  the  American  war  was;  which  fall,  he  fays,  was  “  mors  like 
an  tndifpofition  that  leads  to  a  milder  regimen,  than  a  dangerous  difeafe 
that  off  eels  the  patient's  confutation ;  rather  a  relaxation  to  aftwity,  than 
a  prevention  of  vigour."  (Ann.  of  Ag.  v,  i.  p.  36.)— Mr.  Young  has 
accufed  me  of  inconfifteficy,  but  I  fubmit  to  the  reader  whether  it  is 
jikelv  1  fiiould  have  fallen  into  any  contradiction  more  glaring  than 
this,  I  have  a  high  refpeCfc  for  the  talents,  the patriotifm,and  the  un¬ 
wearied  and  well  directed  induftry  of  Mr.  Young;  but  I  confefs 
1  am  fomewhat  furprifed  that  he  who  in  1784  regarded  a  temporary 
depreffion  of  prices  as  ultimately  beneficial;  who,  in  a  pafiage 
which  I  have  quoted,  has  given  his  animated  affent  to  the  opinion 

of 
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wodudb,  I  have  deemed  myfelf,  as  before,  warranted 
In  concluding,  is  no  fonrce  of  our  effential  wealth,  and 
utterly  unimportant  as  to  its  influence  upon  our  power 
and  profperity.  We  are  indebted  to  it  merely  for  a  few 
luxuries,  for  the  moft  part  of  queftionable  utility,  an 
many  of  them  productive  of  the  moft  baneful  injury  to 
our  health,  our'  morals,  and  our  happine  s.  To  other 
countries  commerce  may  be  neceffary.  Ibe  ftenl.ty  of 
their  foil  may  render  them  dependent  on  their  neighbours 
for  food;  for  their  unchecked  progrefs  in  prosperity, 
may  be  required  the  power  of  purchafing  their  ma- 
nufectures,  in  order  that  they  may  devote  their  undi¬ 
vided  attention  to  agriculture ;  or  nature,  not  always 
Alike  bountiful,  may  have  denied  them  the  raw  mateuat 


of  Adam  Smith,  «  That  the  flourifliing  f.tnat.on  of  England  is 
«  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  fecurity  of  farmers  m  their  lea.es, 

«  than  to  all  our  boafted  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  foreign 
.  commerce’ — thouM  now  look  upon  this  commerce  as  effe^aUo 

our  profperity,  becaufe  its  lofs  may  lower  the  prices  of  gram  and 

W<As  the  fubftance  of  the  reft  of  Mr.  Young’s  letter,  has  been 
adverted  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  I  will,  m  c°“cl"  lnS 

note  merely  obfcrve,  that  in  one  mftance  Mr.  Youn&  > 

lu  fairly  by  me.  He  has  reafcned  on  £££ 

had  really  propofed  that  the  confumen of  tta  co  ^ 

the  event  of  lofmg  cm  trade,  bay  ftatements 

previoufiy  exported.  But  he  mud  have  feen  *at  my  ftatements 

on  this  fubjeft  were  merely  hypothetical,  “  occupied 

we  have  the  power  of  fupporting  the  manufaft  -  ■  P 

advifed,  is,  their  employment  in  produ  g  ,ly  ftewn 

ported;  and  at  p.  66-69  *  thoufLd^ other  articles  now 

that  the  growth  of  corn,  ^^^lends,  as  though 
imported  (the  very  plan  which  Mr.  you  g 
I  bad  never  alluded  to  it)  will  be  the  mode  in  winch 

fcSlurert,  mutt,  in  fiich  a  cafe.be  employed. 
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el  feme  of  the  mo®  eflential  manufactures.*  But  o6f 
lot,  thanks  to  a  kind  Providence,  is  not  thus  dependent. 
Poflefled  of  a  foil  in  extent  fufficient  for  a  population 
thrice  as  large  as  ours,— of  fertility  rendered  fuperior  by 
our  improved  modes  of  agriculture  to  that  of  the 
moft  favoured  fouthern  climes— concealing  in  its  bofbm 
an  inexhaufttble  mafs  and  variety  of  mineral  trealures 
and  capable  of  producing  on  its  furface  all  that  ufe  or 
luxury  tl'.e  moft  unbounded  can  require Enjoying 
too,  a  ftate  of  civilization  and  refinement  which  will 
infallibly  call  for  endlefs  novelty  in  gratification ;  and  a 
perfe&ion  in  manufacturing  induftry  which  can  never  be 
at  a  iofs  in  Applying  thefe  wants;  and  thus  in  no  need 
of  any  further  flimuius  to  our  agriculture  than  can  be 
found  at  home  :~~Commerce  is  in  no  fenfe  necdfary  to 
us.  We  are  in  every  view  entirely  independent  of  it. 

Aware  of  the  ad  vantages  intelle&uai,  moral,  and  re¬ 
ligious,  which  the  human  race  derive  from  their  inter¬ 
com  fe  with  each  other;  and  that  temporary  evils  mull 
necelfarily  follow  any  fudden  change  in  the  direction 
of  our  induftry,  I  have  not  recommended  that  we 

•  i nin-Bi  mi  -  n  i  -  in  i  i  i  -  -  -  _ 

•  Mr.  Mill  has  ridiculed  the  idea  that  our  commerce  is  more 
beneficial  to  thole  with  whom  we  fade,  than  to  ourfelves.  But  I 
know  not  on  what  ground  lie  coniiders  this  pofition  as  abfnrd  Can 
he  deny  that  the  facility  with  which  the  Americans  have  obtain-d 
credit  tor  the  manufedtures  bought  of  us,  has  enabled  them  toapplv 
their  whole  capital  to  agriculture;  and  that  thus  their  pro,;  refehas 
been  beyond  tabulation  mote  rapid,  than  if  they  had  manufactured 
for  themfeives  i  America,  in  tael,  even  hnce  the  Revolution  has 
been  virtually  cultivated  by  Britilh  capital;  and  who  can  doubt 
which  has  been  the  g-eateft  gainer?  It  is  incalculable,  too,  how 
much  Rulfia,  Poland,  Pruffia,  and  the  reft  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  have  been  benefited  by  the  hamulus  which  the  artificial 
rile  in  our  prices,  cauled  by  the  national  debt,  has  given  to  their 
agriculture.  All  thefe  countries,  almoft  ioiely  through  ourdema  d 
have  had  the  price  of  their  hemp,  flax,,  grain,  wood,  Sec.  double! 
withm  thele  thirty  years.  And  who  doubts  of  the  beneficial 
ettecl  of  a  gi  actual  rile  in  prices  on  every  branch  of  induitry  ? 

ihm  Id 
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fhould  voluntarily  relinquifh  our  commerce,  nor  is  it 
defir  able  that  the  efforts  of  our  enemies  to  deftroy  it, 
fhould  be  fuccefsful.  But  fhould  thefe  efforts  lucceed  ; 
fhould  our  commerce  be  wrefted  from  us  by  a  train  of 
events  not  to  be  controuled,  we  have  this  great  corn* 
folation— that  our  riches,  our  power,  and  our  profperity, 
are  derived  from  other  fources  not  within  the  fphere 
of  our  rival’s  malice.  Our  agriculture,  and  our  manu¬ 
factures  for  home  confumption,  he  cannot  touch,  and  by 
aid  of  thefe  alone,  we  fhall  (till  as  much  as  ever  tower 
pre-eminently  in  every  great  and  good  quality,  above 
the  reft  of  the  nations  of  the  globe. 
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^ Remarks  on  the  Criticifm  of  the  Monthly  Reviewers  vyon  the 

Pamphlet ,  entitled ,  “  Britain  independent  of  Commerce /’ 

THE  fpirit  of  party  has  in  this  country  diffufed  itfelf  too  ex- 
fenlively,  not  to  have  infedted  thofe  periodical  arbiters  of  lite¬ 
rature  termed  Reviews.  Accordingly,  wefmd  them  zealoufl  v 
enlifted  on  one  fide  or  on  the  other;  and  a  knowledge  of  an 
author  s  party  in  religion  or  politics,  will  enable  us  pretty 
accurately  to  foretel  the  feveral  fentences  which  will  be 
paffed  upon  him  by  the  Profeffors  of  the  4  ungentle  craft/ 
Some  of  thefe  Journals,  however,  affume-  a  more  moderate 
tone,  and  with  to  take  credit  to  themfelves  for  fomething 
like  candour  and  impartiality  in  their  decifions.  The  Monthly 
Review,  in  particular,  though  its  bias  to  certain  tenets  in 
politics  and  divinity  is  not  attempted  to  be  concealed,  for 
the  mo  ft  part  affedts  a  greater  fhare  of  liberality  than  its 
competitors,  to  thofe  from  whom  it  differs.  Its  condudiors 
generally  feem  to  think  that  calm  argument,  or  an  ap¬ 
pearance  oi  it,  will  be  more  likely  to  carry  convidtion,  than 
hard  names;  and  it  is  rare  that  it  defeends  to  virulence  and 
abufe.— -It  was  with  a  mixture  of  furprife  and  pity,  therefore, 
that  I  found  this  Journal  departing,  m  its  review  of  my  pam- 
phlet,  nom  all  its  wonted  moderation,  and  degrading  its 
well-earned  charadler  by  a  critique  exceeding  in  intem- 
peiance  any  thing  that  the  moft  violent  of  its  contem¬ 
poraries  have  bellowed  upon  me and  ail  from  the  fpirit  of 
party.  I  cannot  io  eahly  give  up  the  opinion  impreffed  upon 
me  by  experience,  as  not  to  believe,  that  if  the  Monthly 
Reviewers  had  conceived  me  to  be  of  their  own  party,  or  of 
no  party,  that  they  would,  according  to  their  ufual  cuftom, 
oave  been  content  to  canvafs  my  opinions  with  temper  and 

moderation 
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moderation.  But  running  away  with  the  ridiculous  affumption 
that  my  pamphlet  was  the  profefled  ‘  authority  and  apology p 
for  the  late  orders  in  council,  they  give  way  to  all  the  fury 
of  their  critical  rage,  upon  a  fuppofed  advocate  of  thefe  ob¬ 
noxious  meafures  of  the  prefent  miniftry;  and  comment  on  a 
fummary  of  the  abftradt  dodrines  of  a  fyftem  of  political 
economy,  with  as  much  virulence  as  the  moil  decided  party 
pamphlet  could  have  called  forth.  I  have  neither  ‘  infor¬ 
mation’  nor  ‘  intelled’ — am  a  miferable  caviller  at  the  fine 
difquilitions  of  Dr.  Smith — a  conjurer  up  of  bugbears  which 
never  exifted — *  a  mere  fciolitt  whofe  prefumption  is  equal 
i  to  his  infufficiency  ’ — and  at  laft  am  overwhelmed  with  the 
tremendous  fentence,  *  we  have  never  met  with  any  trad 
that  engaged  even  a  temporary  attention  from  the  public, 
which  fo  little  deferved  it/ 

If  the  Reviewers  (1  choofe  to  give  them  their  regal  title) 
fuppofed  that  this  volley  of  abufe  from  their  critical  artillery, 
would  excite  any  other  lenfations  in  me,  than  amufement  at 
their  prepofterous  ignorance  in  conned  ing  me  in  any  way 
with  the  ads  of  minifters ;  and  companion  for  the  weaknefs 
which  could  fuffer  this  error  to  lead  them  to  court  the  favour 
of  their  party,  by  fuch  uncalled  for  and  degrading  intem¬ 
perance;  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  What  I  have  witnefied 
of  the  ignorance,  precipitance,  inconfiftency,  and  often 
wanton  malignity  of  many  of  thofe  who  have  affumed  the 
critical  chair,  has  long  led  me  to  eftimate  their  decifions 
at  a  very  low  rate;  and  few  authors,  1  believe,  would  be  at 
any  time  more  callous  to  their  attacks.  But  the  molt  ir¬ 
ritable  of  the  ‘  genus  irr Habile*  would  laugh  at  their  molt 
terrific  bombs,  when  fortified  by  the  fale  of  four  large 
editions  of  his  work,  and  the  approving  fentence' of  judges 
in  his  opinion  more  competent :  and  this  happening  to  be 
my  cafe  when  the  mortars  of  the  Monthly  Reviewers  were 
difeharged,  I  could  liften  to  their  expiations  with  great 
complacency  and  indifference. 

If  thefe  Reviewers  had  wifely  contented  themfelves  with  a 
calm  argumentative  oppolition  to  my  theory,  however  defirous 
of  breaking  a  lance  with  heroes  of  their  prowefs,  I  might  have 
found  myfelf  unequal  to  the  talk  ;  but  in  ihe  eagernefs  of  their 
attack,  they  have  left  fp  many  quarters  expofed;  and  have 

p  committed 
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committed  themfelves  fo  egregiouffy,  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  feizing  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  liarmlefs  revenge 
for  their  iliiberalitv,  by  expollng  their  ignorance  and  pre- 
fumption.  I  am  not  about  to  enter  on  an  elaborate  reply 
to  their  criticifm.  What  in  it  has  the  femblance  of  argu¬ 
ment,  has  been  already  anfwered  ;  and  I  feel  no  inclination 
to  weary  the  reader  by  commenting  on  their  idle  declamation 
on  the  bankruptcies  of  France,  and  the  Fate  of  Mancheffer 
and  Birmingham;— their  ingenious  propofal  to  call  the  earth 
a  machine  and  the  agriculturift  a  manufacturer  (as  though 
the  change  of  nomenclature  would  alter  the  queftion)  &c.  &c. 
I  fh all  merely  point  out  one  or  two  prominent  fpecimens  of 
their  ignorance  and  unfounded  affertions;  and  ffiew  that  to 
the  production  of  their  criticifm,  party  fpirit  has  been  the 
gfanci  incitement — that  its  virulence  and  intemperance  have 
been  folely  caufed  by  the  unfortunate  affumption  with  which 
they  fet  out — and  confequentty  that  it  is  any  thing  rather 
than  a  fair  review. 

It  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  ffiow  that  the  ignorance  of 
thefe  Reviewers  is  fo  grofs,  that  they  are  unaquainted  with 
the  contents  of  works  on  political  Economy,  which  have 
within  thefe  few  years  paffied  in  review  before  themfelves; 
and  that  their  affertions,  as  tp  the  dodrines  which  they  lav 
they  have  always  contended  for,  are  directly  untrue. 

The  Reviewers  fay,  that  the  leading  axiom  of  the  French 
Economics,  that  manufactures  are  unproductive  ‘  has  never 
to  their  knowledge  obtained  converts  in  this  country/ 
What  opinion,  then,  will  the  reader  entertain  of  this  4  know¬ 
ledge,’  when  I  inform  him,  that  the  24th  vol.  of  their  new 
feries,  (page  28.)  published  not  more  than  ten  years  ago, 
contains  a  review  of  a  work  by  F)r.  Giay,  entitled,  4 he 

*  Effential  Principles  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  iliuftrated,  in 

*  oppofition  to  fome  falfe  dodrines  of  Dr.  A.  Smith  and  others/ 
in  which  every  one  of  the  dodrines  of  the  Economiffs  (except 
that  which  regards  the  landowners  as  a  productive  clafs, 
a  mere  verbal  difference)  is  infilled  upon  much  more 
earneftly  than  I  have  done;  in  which,  efpecially,  the  axiom 
that  manufactures  are  wholly  unprodudive,  and  no  fource 
of  wealth,  is  fupported  at  great  length ;  and  in  which  Dr. 
Smith’s  arguments  in  oppofition  to  it,  are  examined  ana  pro¬ 
nounced 
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sounced  to  be ‘  evafive quibbles,  and  illufive  fallacies :  W  hat 
will  the  reader  think  of  the  ‘  knowledge’  of  the  Reviewers, 
when  he  reads  the  following  paflage,  and  is  teld  that  it  is  the 
commencement  of  the  criticifm  of  thefe  very  Reviewers  on 
the  above  work;—*  This  is  evidently  tire  work  of  a  writer 
‘  who  is  much  converfant  with  political  reafoning,  and  who 

<  poffefl'es  extenfive  information,  and  more  than  ordinary 
*  acutenefs.  He  is  a  partisan  of  that  fia  of  political  writers, 

«  who  were  denominated  in  Trance  the.  Economics’  ?  Thus,  hi- 
ftead  of  having  any  ‘knowledge’  on  the  iubject,  it  appears 
the  Reviewers  are  fo  deplorably  ignorant  ot  what  has  been 
acting  on  the  theatre  of  political  economy  in  Britain,  that 
they  know  not  that  they  have  themfelves  lately  reviewed  a 
work  zealoufly  maintaining  opinions  which  they  fay  *  to  their 
i  knowledge  never  obtained  converts  in  this  country! 
Their  criticifm  upon  the  above  work,  too,  proves  the  Utility 
of  an  affertion  with  which  they  fet  out.  They  fay  that  ‘  they 

<  are  jealous  of  any  attack  upon  thofe  doftrmes  of  political 
‘  economy(Dr.  Smith’s)  which  they  were  the  firft  to  hail,  which 
t  they  affifted  to  circulate,  and  which  on  all  occa/ons  they  hate. 

.  uniformly  afferted.’  If  this  affertion  were  true,  what  fort  of  a 
critique  ought  they  to  have  bellowed  on  Dr.  Gray  s  wor 
On  mine,  which  is  far  from  going  the  fame  length  m  lupport  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Economifts,  they  can  fcarcely  find  teims 
to  wreak  their  *  jealous’  difpleafnre.  Upon  Dr.  Gray, 
therefore,  they  ought  to  have  ihowered  their  avenging  dart, 
with  tenfold  fury.  The  terms  *  miferable  cavils,  —  hale 
paradoxes,’—*  abfurd  petitions,’— fhould  have  deftgnatei  o 
heretical  a  performance  in  every  line  ot  their  Review;  an 
the  mere  feiolift  without  information,— a  conjurer  up  o 
bugbears  without  intelled  ,-fhould  have  thundered  on  the 
haplefs  author  in  every  page.  But  is  this  the  ca  e .  o  ar 
from  it,  that  throughout  the  whole  review,  the  fame  polite 
tone  is  kept  up  towards  the  author,  of  which  a  fpecir.  en  ha, 
been  given.  A  calm  analyfis  of  the  work  is  mace  • 
Smith’s  pofitions  are  not  for  an  mftant  a.Terteo-ana  he 
Reviewers  conclude  thus:  *  Without /peaking  decidedly  on  the 

*  principal  points  at  iffue  between  the  preient  writer  and  the 

•  illuftrious  Adam  Smith,  we  recommend  die  perufal  of  this 
.  judicious  performance,  to  thofe  who  turn  their  thought*  to 
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*  the  fubjeft  of  political  economy— peifu  ad  $  d  that  there  are 

*  few  readers  who  may  not  derive  from  it  fome  ufefvl  in  for- 
4  matron/ — What  barefaced  i  m  pud  enceU- what  matchlefs  ef¬ 
frontery — in  the  authors  of  fuch  a  Review,  to  pretend  that 
they  have  been  ever  jealous  of  any  attack  on  the  do&rines  of 
Dr.  Smith,  which  they  have  uniformly  on  o/Zoccafionsafferted! 
—Nor  is  this  the  only  inftance  that  may  be  adduced,  of  the 
grofs  incorrednefs  (to  give  no  harther  name)  of  this  affer- 
tion.  1  he  preceding  pages  have  fhewn  that  nearly  all  the 
main  tenets  of  the  Economics,  have  been  embraced  and 
dofenoed  by  Mr.  Maithus.  Doubtlefs,  then,  thefe  doughty 
Reviewers,  in  examining  this  gentleman’s  learned  work, 
hevevei  they  might  approve  of  fome  portions  of  it,  would 
evince  their  jealoufy— would  affert  their  hoffility— to  thole 
heterodox  pofitions.  But  have  they  done  fo?  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  let  the  reader  refer  to  the  43d  vol.  (p.  £0.)  of  their. 
Review;  and  he  will  there  find  an  analyfis  of  thefe  opinions, 
without  the  flighteft  diffent  from  them:— On  this  occafion, 
the  watchful  eyes  of  thefe  Argufies  fi umbered,  and  their 

*  jealoufy*  was  buried  in  forgetfulnefs, 

Buch  being  the  grofs  ignorance  and  the  wilful  misftatements 
of  thefe  Reviewers,  it  is  natural  to  enquire,  what  is  the 
caufe  that  in  reviewing  dodrinesfo  fimilar,  they  fhould  affeme 
a  tone  fo  completely  different  ?  Why,  in  reviewing  the  work 
of  one  difciple  of  the  French  Economiffs,  they  fhould  cha- 
radterife  it  as  a  judicious  performance  of  an  author  much  read 
in  political  economy,  worthy  of  the  perufal  of  all  who  turn 
'their  thoughts  to  the  fubjed;  and  in  reviewing  the  pamphlet 
of  another,  who  is  far  from  embracing  the  fame  doctrines  fo 
clofely,  they  fhould  pronounce  it  a  compound  of  ftale  para¬ 
doxes,  fupported  by  a  prefumptuous  feioliff  without  intellect 
or  information,  and,  in  fhort,  lefs  deferving  of  the  attention 
of  the  public  tnan  any  trad  that  ever  engaged  even  its  tem¬ 
porary  notice?  The  folution  of  this  aenigma  is  very  obvious. 
Mr.  Maithus  and  Dr.  Gray,  thefe  impartial  critics  confidered 
as  of  their  own  party,  or  of  no  profeffed  party.  Me  they 
foohflily  and  falfely  regarded  as  the  profeffed  defender  of  men 
and  meafures  that  they  have  conftantly  condemned.  On  my 
devoted  heaa  therefore,  was  to  be  poured  the  full  phial  of 
their  wrath.  That  their  owp  party  might  be  gratified— that 

my 
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my  fuppofed  party  might  be  humbled,— every  bitter  farcafm, 
every  infidious  inuendo,  every  mifreprefentation  and  dif- 
tortion  that  decency  could  poftibly  admit  the  ufe  of  on  fuch 
an  occasion,  mult  be  called  into  a<ttkjn.  And  tiiefe  aie  the 
men  that  would  let  therofelves  up  as  pattei  ns  of  candour., 
liberality  and  moderation  ! 

But  as  is  always  the  cafe  when  pallion  is  fuffered  to  get 
the  better  of  reafon,  thefe  good  gentlemen  woefully' overfhot 
the  mark.  Much  of  their  criticifm  might  have  been  be- 
lieved  to  be  juft,  but  for  the  laft  unfortunate  climax.  Had 
the  Reviewers  really  fo  poor  an  opinion  of  the  underftanding 
of  their  readers,  as  to  think  they  would  credit  tha  t  a  pam¬ 
phlet  on  Political  Economy ,  even  though  ever  fo  wretchedly 
treated,  .could  be  lefs  deierving  of  the  public  attention  than 
any  .trad  known  to  the  Reviewers,  that  ever  engaged  it  ?— 
Unhappily,  too,  it  is  not  eafy  for  the  authors  of  affertions 
fo  unfounded,  to  prelerve  their  confiftency  ;  and  the  next 
number  of  their  Review  completely  gave  the  lie  to  these  in 
queftion,  In  that  number,  in  reviewing  another  pamphlet 
of  mine,  on  the  Diftrefles  of  the  Weft  India  Planters,  they 
admit  that  ‘  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is  ably  and  judicioufly 
i  executed; —that  its  fubjedt  is  4  thoroughly  lifted;— and 
that  its  author  is  ‘  an  animated  and  dexterous  controverftalift, 
i  who  (hews  much  difcrimination  in  expofing  the  fophil'ms, 

<  and  qualifying  the  conclufions  of  the  advocates  ot  the 
4  planters;  who  has  proved  with  equal  felicity  how  groundlefs 
4  are  many  of  their  complaints ;  and  has  Ihevvn  himfelf  a 
4  perfect  mailer  of  the  heads  which  apply  to  their  cafe/— 
INow  granting  lor  a  moment,  that  in  the  lirft  pamphlet,  my 
main  opinions  are  erroneous,  will  any  impartial  man  believe, 
that  thefe  opinions,— worked  up  into  a  theory  which  nearly 
alt  my  opponents,  except  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  have  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  at  ieaft  ‘  ingenious and  by  an  author  who  by 
their  own  admiflion  can  write  ably,  judicioufly,  and  with 
difcrimination  on  a  fubje<ft  ciofely  connected— can  it  be 
credited,  1  fay,  that  a  work  containing  iuch  a  theory,  is  lefs 
deferving  of  the  public  attention  than  any  trad  known  to  the 
Reviewers,  which  ever  engaged  even  temporary  notice  from 
the  world  ?  Every  candid  mind  muft  at  once  fee  through 

the  mean  malignity  of  this  unjuft  fentencej  and  I  heartily 

thank 
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thank  the  Reviewers  for  affording  me  fuch  a  refutation— * 
more  unaniwerable  than  any  other  I  could  advance*— of 
their  remaining  diftortions  and  misftatements. 

To  thele,  which  abound  in  every  page,  I  ihall  not  advert, 
I  am  content  with  the  ample  expofure  which  they  have 
kindly  enabled  me  to  make  of  their  glaring  partiality,  and 
fhamelefs  difregard  to  truth.  I  fhall  difmifs  them  with  a 
piece  of  good  advice.  They  were  once  at  the  head  of  the 
Englifft  Reviews;  but  their  northern  rivals  have  funk  them 
feveral  degrees  in  the  fcale.  They  are  ftill,  however, 
refpe&able,  if  they  maintain  their  prefent  place.  But  this 
place  they  cannot  retain,  if,  devoid  as  they  are  of  the  ability 
of  thefe  rivals,  they  attempt  to  court  the  public  eftimation, 
by  aping  their  defe&s.  Unjuft  farcafms  and  perverted  ftate- 
ments  of  an  author’s  arguments,  may  be  borne  with  when 
combined  with  fplendid  talents ;  but  mediocrity  will  be  infuf- 
ferable  if  thus  accompanied* 
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